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In Memory ot 


Miss Anna E. Bryan, whose life was a 
blessing to all who knew lier, and indeed 
wo the whole world, has entered upon the 
second stave of life. In her calendar, 
upon the day of her death, were found 
these words: “Ve shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free.’ In tender 
uemory of Miss Bryan’s enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, and purity, the following words of 
Froebel are printed for the daily use of 
every one who tries to teach little children. 
We need to learn from her who has gone 
from us, but who will be ever with us, 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth W. P. 


“The prescriptive, interfering educa- 
tion, indeed, can be justified only on two 
grounds, either because it teaches the 
clear, living thought, self-evident truth, or 
because it holds up a life whose ideal value 
has been established in experience. But 
| where self-evident, living, absolute truth 
rules, the eternal principle itself reigns, as 
it were, and will on this account maintain 
a passive, following character. For the 
living thought, the eternal divine principle 
as such demands and requires free self- 
activity and self-determination on the part 
of man, the being created for freedom in 
the image of God. 

“Again, a life whose ideal value has 
been perfectly established in experience 
never aims /o serve as model in its form, Dut 
only in its essence, in its spirit. 4 7s the 
greatest mistake to suppose that spiritual, 
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Anna E. Bryan 


human perfection can serve as a model tn tts 
form. This accounts for the common ex- 
perience that the taking of such external 
manifestations of perfection as examples, 
instead of elevating mankind, checks, nay, 
represses, its development. 

* Jesus himself, therefore, in his life and 
in his teachings, constantly opposed the 
imitation of external perfection. Only 
spiritual, striving, living perfection is to 
be held fast as an ideal; its external mani- 
festation, on the other hand, its form, 
should not be limited. The highest and 
most perfect life which we, as Christians, 
behold in Jesus—the highest known to 
mankind—is the life which found the 
primordial and ultimate reason of its ex- 
istence clearly and distinctly in its own 
being; a life which, in accordance with 
the eternal law, came from the eternally 
creating all-life, self-acting, and self- 
poised. ‘This highest eternally perfect life 
itself would have each human being again 
become a similar image of the eternal 
ideal, so that each again might become a 
similar ideal for himself and others; it 
would have each human being developed 
from within, self-active and free, in accord- 
ance with the eternal law. ‘This is, indeed, 
the problem and the aim of all education 
in instruction and training; there can be 
and should be no other. We see, then, 
that even the eternal ideal is following, 
passive, in its requirements concerning the 
form of being. 

** Nevertheless, in its inner essence (and 
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this in 
thought, the eternal spiritual ideal, ought 


we see experience), the living 
to be and is categorical and mandatory in 
its manifestations; and we see it, indeed, 
sternly mandatory, inexorable, and inflex- 
but 


appears as a pronounced necessity in the 


ible, only when the requirement 


essence of the whole, as well as in the 


nature of the individual, and can be recog- 
nized as such in him to whom it is 
addressed; only where the ideal speaks as 
the 


always relatively. The ideal becomes man- 


organ of necessity, and, therefore, 
datory only where it supposes that the 
person addressed enters into the reason of 
the childlike 
faith, or with clear, manly insight.  /¢ ¢s 
true, in word er example, the tdeal ts man- 


requirement with serene, 


datory in all these cases, but always only 
with reference to the spirtt and inner life, 
never with reference to outer form. 

“In good education, then, in genuine 
instruction, in true training, necessity 
should call forth freedom; law, self-deter- 
mination; external compulsion, inner free- 
Where 


hatred brings forth hatred; law, dishonesty 


will; external hate, inner love. 
and crime; compulsion, slavery; necessity, 
servitude; where opression destroys and 
debases; where severity and harshness give 
rise to stubbornness and deceit—all edu- 
cation is abortive. In order to avoid the 
latter and to secure the former, all pre- 
scription should be adapted to the pupil’s 
nature and needs, and secure his co-opera- 
tion. This is the case when all education 
in instruction and training, in spite of its 
necessarily categorical character, bears in 
all details and ramifications the irrefutable 
and irresistible impress that the one who 
makes the demand is himself strictly and 
unavoidably subject to an eternally ruling 
law, to an unavoidable eternal necessity, 
and that, therefore, a// despotism ts banished. 

“All 


instruction should, therefore, at every mo- 


true education in training and 
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ment, in every demand and regulation, be 
simultaneously double-sided—giving and 
taking, aniting and dividing, prescribing 
and following, active and passive, positive 
yet giving scope, firm and yielding; and 
the pupil should be similarly conditioned; 
but between the two, between educator and 
pupil, between request and obedience, 
there should invisibly rule a third some- 
thing, to which educator and pupil are 
equally subject. Zhis third something is 
the right, the best, necessartly conditioned ani 
expressed without arbitrariness tn the 
cumstances.  Vhe calm recognition, the 
clear knowledge, and the serene, cheerful 
obedience to the rule, to this third some. 
thing, is the particular feature that should 
be constantly and clearly manifest in the 
bearing and conduct of the educator and 
teacher, and often firmly and sternly em- 
phasized by him. The child, the pupil, 


has a very keen feeling, a very clear 
apprehension, and rarely fails to distin- 
guish whether what the educator, the 
teacher, or the father says or requests is 
personal or arbitrary, or whether it is ex- 
pressed by him as a general law and 
necessity. 

“This obedience, this trustful yielding 
to an unchangeable third principle to 
which pupil and teacher are equally sub- 
ject, should appear even in the smallest 
details of every demand of the educator 
and teacher. Hence, the general formula 
of instruction is: De his, and observe what 
follows in this particular case from thy 
action, and to what knowledge tt leads the. 
Similarly, the precept for life in general 
and for every one is: Exhibit only thy 
spiritual essence, thy life, in the external, 
and by means of the external, in thy actions, 
and observe the requirements of thy wine 


being and tts nature. 


“Jesus himself charges man in and with 
this precept, to acknowledge the divinity 
of his mission and of his inner life, as well 
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asthe truth of his teaching: and this is, 
therefore, the precept that opens the way 
to the knowledge of all life in its origin 
and nature, as well as of all truth. 

“This explains and justifies, too, the 
next requirement, and indicates, at the 
same time, the manner of its fulfillment: 
The educator, the teacher, should make the 
individual and particular general, the gen- 
eral particular and individual, and eluctdate 
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both in life; he should make the external 
internal, and the internal external, and indt- 
cate the necessary unity of both; he should 
consider the finite in the light of the infinite, 
and the infinite in the light of the finite, and 
harmontse both in life; he should see and 
percetve the divine essence tn whatever ts 
human, trace the nature of man to God, and 
seek to exhibit both 
life.” 


zwuthin one another tn 


Some Fundamental Principles of Education 


Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
isthe kingdom of heaven. 

The kingdom of heaven is within you. 

Keep back thy servant also from /re- 
sumptuous sins: let them not have domin- 
ion over me; then shall I be upright, and 
I shall be innocent froin the gvea/ trans- 
gression. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

Education is the development of the 
right attitude of the mind toward truth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled. 

He that doeth righteousness is righteous. 

For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; 
[was a stranger, and ye took me in. 

Naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick. 


and ye visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me, 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine. 

Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tin- 
kling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and all all 
knowledge; and though [I have all faith, 
so that 
have not charity, / am nothing. 


understand mysteries, and 


I could remove mountains, and 
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Syllabus of a Discussion on Self-Government in Schoo] 
(PREPARED FOR THE FACULTY MEETING.) 


Wilbur S. Jackman 


I. ‘The question of government is par-  orable as any of the physical laws that 
amount in schoGl as it is paramount in relate to the material world. 
national life. Government in the one is a 1. As the violation of a physical law in- 
counterpart of that in the other. evitably means distress or death to the 

1. The administration of government is physical life of the individual, so a viola 
for the purpose of maintaining those har- tion of a social law inevitably means social 
monious relationships among people which deterioration, and ultimately social death, 
constitute the condition called order. 2. Both laws-—all laws —are_ natural 

2. The reason fortheadministration of laws, unalterable and inexorable. ‘The in- 


government is to secure economy of effort dividual is not more rigidly conditioned 
to the individual. by the soil and climate than he is by his 


3. Government must afford the greatest — fellows. 


possible liberty to the individuals, com- IV. In the past the individual has been 

patible with the integrity of the whole,and considered from the wrong point of view. 

it must secure a perpetuation of freedom. 1. The “Total Depravity” theory de- 
Il. The Jeffersonian principle, “* All mands that the individual be controlled by 

men are created free and equal,” is, under a fiat from without. 

any conception of government, unaltera- 2. The evolution theory regards the in- 

bly true. dividual as capa! le of growth; born with 
1. Almost all discussion of this princi- organs and instincts capable of refined 


ple has turned upon the application and adaptations, but profoundly ignorant of 
meaning of the term ‘equal.’ Many of all conditions of physical and social life. 


the difficulties in government have arisen V. In governing the child, the same 

from a false interpretation of the term rules should hold respecting his social and 

etree." civil life that are observed in developing 
2. In the past all forms of government — his physical life. 

have rested upon the theory of the freedom 1. Mortality statistics of childhood show 

of the will. Modern science denies the how weak the child is in the face of his 


truth of this theory. (See Haeckel’s Rv/- physical environment, More than half o 
dle of the Universe.) those born die under theage of five. Phys: 
3. If the scientist is right, how will this cal safety depends upon the child being 


in the future affect all which pertains to surrounded by countless prohibitions, th 


the so-called freedom of the individual ? nature of which he cannot understand. 
4. Whether the being acts from choice 2. The countless breaches of the soci. 
within, or from impulse without, the ques- relations of which childhood is unwitting! 


tion of environment is equally important. guilty, as well as the inmates of houses 0! 
Ill. Out of the social relations of man- — correction, show how helpless the child’ 


kind are developed jaws that are as inex- in the face of his social environment, ate 
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arbitrary prohibitions are as necessary here 
as in his physical life. 
VI. Prohibitive measures from without 


are rendered unnecessary as a knowledge 


of all social and physical conditions 
grows. 
As no one can fully command com- 


plete knowledge of all conditions, either 
physical or social, some prohibitive meas- 
ures must always remain. 

VII. 


that when a privilege is granted a corre- 


‘True growth into freedom implies 


sponding responsthility ts entatled. 

1. Most people rejoice in freedom, but 
chate under the natural responsibility: 
this is due either to ignorance or vicious- 
ness. 

2, It is impossible for children to feel 
responsibility regarding many of the af- 
fairs of social lite in which they partici- 
pate—hence they deserve, at the hands of 
their elders, protection through prohibitive 
measures. 


VIL. 
national life is possible only through a 


It is evident that democracy in 


training in democracy in school-life. 

Despotism in the schoolroom trains for 
anarchy out of it. 

IX. Government, whether of a de- 
mocracy or a despotism, always implies 
control. 

1. Control in a democracy is as abso- 
lute and as rigid as in a despotism. 

2. Self-government in the school is fre- 


Community Lite as 
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quently interpreted to mean absence of all 
control—anarchy. 

X. Democratic government the 
school or out of it becomes efficient only 
so far as it organizes the good elements of 
society as a social and civil force against 
the evil. The former always preponder- 
ates over the latter. 

1. The function of the teacher is to use 
the wisdom of his years in assisting in this 
organization. 

2. A despotic attitude on the part of 
the teacher forces the good to train with 
the bad, and to aid and abet the evil-doer. 

3. The good instincts in the schoolroom 
the 


are alwavs the salvation of school, 


whether the teacher is blind to them or 


not. 
XI. 


The laws of society are enacted 


‘to control the ignorant and the idle. 


1. As the work of the school enlists the 
vital interest of childhood, the difficulties of 
government recede to the vanishing-point. 

XII. 


form of government is not less complex 


The machinery of a democratic 


than that of a despotisin. 

In a democracy the source of power is 
in the many, the immediate control in the 
hands of the few. 


ciety. 


Laws are the last resort of so- 


Therefore, in the school, none 
should be enacted by the school democ- 
racy that are not forced upon it by the 
peculiar conditions of the school-life itself. 


a Basis for a Course of Study 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 


The ideal school is the ideal community. 
lhe teacher is an organizer of community life. 
The one true end and aim of all human life 


toassist in the evolution of community life. 
Francts W. Parker. 

Education is not a preparation for life; it is 


life, 
The tragic weakness of the present school is 
that it endeavors to prepare future members of 


the social order in a medium in which the con- 
ditions of the social spirit are eminently wanting. 

‘The only true education comes through the 
stimulation of the child’s powers by the de- 
mands of the social situation in which he finds 
himself. 

Education must occur through forms of life 
that are worth living for their own sake. /oAu 
Dex "ey. 
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I. Characteristics of community life: 

1. Aim: To promote the highest wel- 
fare of each one of its members. 

2. The work of the community must be 
social; that is, having the above aim for its 
goal. 

3. Proper organization: co-operation, 
interdependence, specialization. 

4. Democratic spirit. Each member 
having a voice as to means and ways of 
realizing this aim; each member doing the 
work for which he is best fitted. 

5. Knowledge is acquired under the 
impulse of necessity, in order to reinforce 
and conduct activity, and thus it becomes 
an organic part of the being, a ready tool. 

In an ideal community the work is 
highly differentiated, and so organized that 
every individual tinds something to do 
according to interests and ability. 

6. The highest qualities of body, mind, 
and soul are needed in order to participate 
in social work. 

7. Such qualities as courage, responsi- 
bility, faithfulness, habits of study, powers 
of observation, keenness of intellect, endur- 
ance and strength of body, taste and artistic 
tendencies, represent the fitness of the indi- 
vidual to live in present society, and will be 
developed and strengthened, because abso- 
lutely necessary for social work. 

I]. Characteristics of the citizen in this 
community: 

1. Each individual should have a thor- 
ough understanding of present social con- 
ditions, their needs and tendencies. 

2. He should be equipped with a power 
and strong desire to lift these to a higher 
level. 

III. What community life in the school 
should be: 

1. ‘heschool should give the best condi- 
tions for acquiring social experience. 

2. It should be so organized as to give 
the child opportunities to use this experi- 


ence for the good of the community. 


3. The individual should gain experi. 
ence by living, and should help the com. 
munity by his living. 

work engaged in should have 
social meaning and social value. By social 
work is meant all the activities that tnake 
social life possible. 

5. The children should feel this purpose 
and direction in all their work. 

6. ‘That organization of the community 
should be adopted which allows social work 
to be carried out in the most effective, 
economical way. 

7. Selection of knowledge and subject- 
matter should be made according to needs 
of social work. 

Only when the work is organized on 
a social basis will the community feel itself 
an organic unit, and the individual mem- 
bers integral parts of the whole. 

IV. Some phases of social activities in 
the school. 

1. Care of the school buildings and 
grounds. Care of material and housekeep- 
ing. Repair of building and material. 
Washing and sweeping of the buildings. 
Painting and decorations of rooms. 

2. Astore as distributing point, giving 
out supplies for social work of the school, 
and getting supplies from the shops, gar- 
den, tc: 

3. Farm and garden. Milking, churn- 
ing, making cheese and butter, etc. Tak- 
ing care of animals, poultry, ete. Forestry. 

4. Kitchen and bakery. 

Weaving, spinning, sewing. 


6. Carpenter and blacksmith shops. 
7. Library and bookbinding. 

8. ‘Theater and music hall. 

g. Studio: clay modeling, drawing, 
painting. 

10. Pottery. 

V. Relation of the school and_ the 
larger community. 

1. There should be close contact with 
life and the activities which sustain it, in 
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order that the child may realize the great 
forces which are molding our society, 
also the agents through which these forces 
operate. 

2. Every store, shop, factory, bakery, 
These 
places should become part of our school, 


etc., is full of educative material. 


not merely places to be occasionally 
visited. 

3. We have in this city of Chicago 
unparalleled opportunities to bring the 
child into contact with life. Almost every 
industrial 


social life is here represented. 


activity and every phase of 
Chicago 
shows us on a stupendous scale a laboratory 
where industrial and social problems are 
being worked out before our very eyes. 
Applied science meets the child at every 
step; the geography of the whole earth is 
reflected in the resources which unceasingly 
flow in; the history of the race finds here an 
expression in the social life of two million 
people. ‘This is the environment in which 
the child lives, moves, and has his being. 

4. This environment takes hold of the 
child and educates him in an unsystematic, 
haphazard, but forcible manner. 

However complicated this environment 
may be, it is, after all, the greatest educa- 
tional factor in the child’s life. 

5. It becomes our work as teachers to 
recognize this education; not to suppress 
and isolate it, but to guide, reinforce, and 
control it. 

6. The school proper should mirror 
this outside social and industrial life in a 
simplified form, adapted to the needs of 
the school community. In the study of 
outside life and activities, the child finds 
the inspiration and purpose that will lift 
his own work to a higher level and enable 
him to determine his own place in the 
community. 

7. The study of life as it pulsates out- 
side school presents two aspects: the sci- 
entific, or industrial, and the social. 
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The scientific deals with the means and 
ways by which activities are carried on— 
that is, their tools and methods; the social 
deals with the individuals who are engaged 
in these activities. Both aspects should 
receive due attention by actual contact. 

8. Study of lives of 
social environment, organization, wages, 


workers; their 
etc.; how they serve our society, and how 
society serves them; how and where they 
live, etc. 

The child should see in the worker a 
social factor through whom the evolution- 
ary forces of society are shaping our civ- 
ilization. 

The workers should be teachers of our 
children; they are living sources of in- 
formation; in them knowledge has become 
organic. 

The children should enter into a sympa- 
countless 
workers, who in different ways add to the 


thetic relationship with the 
sum total of our civilization, thereby re- 
alizing the cost at which our daily lives 


_ are carried on. 


g. They should feel the dignity of work, 
however humble it may be, if serving our 
society. 

They will see the function of knowledge 
as an instrument in promoting our whole 
social and industrial life. 

They will realize their own position as 
workers and their relation to the smaller 
community in which they live. 

VI. Knowledge matter: 

1. What, how much, how, and at what 
time supplied, depends upon kind and 
needs of social activity. 

2. Social work is the unifying principle; 
knowledge, discipline, habits of study are 
subordinate to that, are means to an end. 

3. Character will be developed by doing 
work that requires character; politeness, 
courage, faithfulness, punctuality, etc., will 
be developed through work that demands 
these qualities; they will become the means 
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through whose application the success of the 
work is made possible, and will grow by 
constant use, just as our muscles do. ‘These 
qualities are latent in the child, and await 
an opportunity to spring into action. 

}. Altruistic motive will be part of the 
individual, when the work to be done can 
be accomplished under no other motive. 
Selfishness, or living for self alone, is simply 
impossible when social work is to be done. 

5. Used asa tool in social activity, knowl- 
edge becomes an organic part of the being, 
a living power. 

6. The question is not what subjects to 
select, nor what qualities of body and mind 
to develop in the child. When the proper 
activities and occupations are found, every 
subject will have a definite value and a defi- 
nite place in our educational scheme. 

VII. 

1. Nature presents the child the ma- 


The subjects: 


terial and knowledge necessary for his 
activities; man, the social meaning and 
direction. 

Progress in the knowledge and applica- 
tion of forces and resources continually 
changes the organization of society. 

2. The purpose of nature study is to 
acquaint the individual with natural powers 
and resources that are available for human 
progress; the purpose of the study of man 
is to find that organization, social, political, 
and industrial, which will secure the best 
use of these tools for the good of present 
society. 

3. Physical training. Man during count- 
less ages has been engaged in certain funda- 
mental activities; by and for these activities 
his body attained its present development. 
In our educational system knowledge has 
been divorced from the physical activities 
which underlie it, and has been pursued 
for its own sake. In order to counteract 
the evil effects of this purely intellectual 
education upon the human body, different 


systems of gymnastics were evolved. Gyim- 
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nastics is then a substitute for that physical 
activity which has a definite social end, and 
which is the birthright of every child. 

4. When social work is given to the 
child, the whole being will respond, and a 
natural organic development will be the 
result. 

5. The various modes of expression 
should become organs by which the indi- 
vidual manipulates and organizes knowl. 
edge and material for the good of society, 

6. Art should become a social factor in 
penetrating and lifting every activity; it 
should add personal interpretation to ex- 
pression. 

7. The child should come into intimate 
personal contact with nature through activi 
ties which encourage and necessitate out- 
door life. 

This view of the school is based both 


upon social and psychological considera- 


tions. 


VIII. 
for us, it has taught us to respect the indi- 


If child study has done anything 


vidual child, and has warned us against 
mass teaching; that the children should be 
grouped according to stage of develop- 
ment, interests, and tendencies, and_ not 
according to age. In our prevailing way 
of teaching and presenting subjects. there 
is very little individual choice, and con- 
paratively few lines of work are open to 
the individual child. 
of meeting the demands caused by differ 


We have few means 


ences in development and interests in the 
children. 
less phases and varieties; we can meet all 
For the pursutt 


In social work there are count 


stages of development. 
of a single social activity a great diversity 
of ability and maturity is needed. The 
big boy can work side by side with the 
little child, but in a different capacity, 
each mutually helping the other and pro- 
Every child can pro 


ceed according to ability and power. It 


moting the work. 


is not necessary to keep step with anybody. 
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because there may be as many varieties of 


work as there are individuals. 

1. Every activity in real life is organ- 
ized on this basis; the workers represent 
every grade of power and ability, and the 
various forms of work fall to the persons 
who meet the necessary requirements. 

2, In order to fit the individual for the 
proper kind of work, and in order to fol- 
low the stages in his development which 
necessitate constant changes, we shall have 
to study the individual child as never 
before. 

3. Such a scheme would necessarily 
modify everything that makes up present 
school-life recitations, divisions into 
classes, etc.: and not only that, but it 
would also modify the ordinary school 
building, with surroundings. Asa place to 
dosocial work, it must needs be something 
other than an aggregation of classrooms. 

IX. Function of the teacher: 

1. To study the child, his stage of devel- 


Local 
Emily 


The recognition of the social aim of 
history supplies a practical test by which 
we may measure the value of the subject- 
matter of the study. It teaches us to 
place emphasis upon the material which 
the immediate environment affords. It 
shows that historical knowledge should 
be related to the circle of present experi- 
ence. This does not mean that we must 
begin at the present in our teaching and 
work backward to remote times, but that 
the past must be used as a means of inter- 
preting present social experiences. 

With the younger children time is a 
matter of no great concern. ‘The motives 
which govern the actions of men and their 
elation to their surroundings may be just 


opment and tendencies; to help the child 
to find the proper activities in which to 
be engaged at different stages of devel- 
opment. 

2. To supervise and organize the work 
of the community for its purpose: ‘to guide 
the pupils as to material and knowledge 
necessary for their work. 

3. ‘The teachers cannot be specialists in 
all the work engaged in, but they should 
understand the psychological and_ social 
meaning of the different activities; that is, 
their influence on the child and on the 
community, 

4. The purpose is not to make special- 
ists of the children in these social activities, 
any more than we are now training histo- 
rians, scientists, and artists in the various 
subjects taught at this time; but they are 
given because they constitute the only kind 
of work which takes hold of and educates 
the whole being of each individual, and 
puts him in right relation to society. 


History 
J. Rice 


as apparent in a distant period as in one 
near at hand. The important thing is to 
introduce the child to those fundamental 
activities which condition life in all ages, 
those primitive necessities of which he can 
appreciate the value and in which he may 
share by his own handiwork. ‘The earliest 
lessons should center about the industrial 
life that the children can reproduce in oc- 
cupations, in story-telling, and dramatic 
representation. By these activities we 
may deepen their experiences until they 


gain some abiding impression of their 
real importance. 

Again, as the child gains in power to 
appreciate the varied phases of social life 
and to reason from conditions in a definite 
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way, study of the immediate environment 
furnishes the best basis for understanding 
historical material which lies beyond the 
reach of the observation. In local history, 
all the conditions are present for forming 
clear and definite images. Events have 
occurred in familiar places, or in places 
which may be seen. It is easy to trace the 
effects of the topography of the region 
upon its history. The children may visit 
historic sites and collect information from 
the “oldest inhabitants.”” Often there are 
local museums containing relics of va- 
rious kinds. 

This work upon the immediate surround- 
ings gives a feeling of the reality of his- 
tory that can be secured in no other way. 
As the children reproduce the story of 
the growth of their own town or city from 
material, much of which is within their 
own observation, history becomes a living 
thing, a vital influence upon present life. 

Local history is not only a starting- 
point for the course of study, but each 
part of the course should also find its basis 
in present industrial, social, and political 
conditions. |The relation of past and 
present must be kept constantly in view in 
our teaching, to the end that our pupils 
may feel the significance of the study. 
The present is the point of departure, and 
to it we must constantly return to find a 
motive for research. The value of the 
study of civics is greatly enhanced if it 
goes hand in hand with the study of his- 
tory, because it is necessary to understand 
the evolution of the present condition in 
order to appreciate that condition or to 
predict its future. The study of history 
fails of its highest purpose when it is 
taught as a thing of the past, rather than 
as a force in the immediate present. 

As we learn to appreciate the connection 
and relation of past and present, local in- 
dustries and institutions and current events 


find a larger place in our teaching. By 


this change we may hope to enlarge the 
interest of our pupils in civic conditions 
and to make them active workers toward 
the best social and political ideals for our 
city and country. 

For the studies in local history and 
civics of this year in our own school, see 
outlines for Third and Fourth Grades jp 
geography and history in past numbers of 
the Courskr oF Strupy, for Sixth Grade in 
February, and for Eighth Grade in Octo. 
ber and November. Some topics covered 
are the following: Roads, transportation, 
fire department, water system, park sys. 
tems, museums and art galleries, architec. 
ture, foreign colonies in the city, civic 
beauty. 

The following suggestions may be of 
use to the teachers of the Pedagogic Class 
and to others beginning the study of 
Chicago with children eight or nine years 
of age. 

The Early History of Chicago: Directions 
to Teachers. 

[, By blackboard drawings and oral descrip- 
tions, present conditions for a comparison of 
Chicago as it is to-day and this region before 
the city was built. Let the children study the 
streets of the city in their geography lessons, 
and the ideas of its site gained in geography 
may be used in the history. 

Il. Picture the vegetation and animals of the 
region. Add to your blackboard picture a 
group of Indians who, in their roving, come to 
this place and wish to remain for a time. Let 
the children suggest their modes of travel a 
compared with ours. They may next consider 
the shelter that could have been obtained here, 
and draw pictures of the people at work mak- 
ing their wigwams, and tell how the work could 
be done. Compare the Indian house with ours 
and let children suggest reasons for differences. 
Let them express both conditions in drawing 
and writing. 

Ill. The children may discover from com 
ditions previously presented what kinds of food 
the Indians could obtain here and how it would 
be obtained. Consider in some detail theit 
tools as compared with ours, their mode of 
building a fire, of cooking, of making dishes 
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and of traveling. In each case, compare with 
our own, and express conclusions in drawing 
and writing. After the children have worked 
out each problem as well as they can, help 
them to clearer images by use of objects in 
Historical Cabinet, as stone tools, and by writ- 
ing reading lessons for them. The stories of 
Hiawatha’s Satling, Fishing, and Fasting may 
be used here. 

IV. The children may make a model of an 
Indian canoe and model tools in clay. Let the 
making depend upon what was done in earlier 
grades. 

\. Begin the study of the exploration and 
settlement of this region by telling the story of 
Marquette. Show pictures of his home at 
Mackinac and tell something of the life at the 
mission. Tell of his purpose in joining Joliet. 
The children may suggest how he will travel 
and what he will carry with him. Trace his 
journey, Showing pictures of the region around 
Green Bay, the Fox River, the Wisconsin, the 
Mississippi, and the Iilinois. Do not use a 
map. Draw as you talk, if possible. The 
meeting with the Illinois Indians and the feast 
given them should be told in detail, and their 
return by wav of the Illinois River and the 
Chicago portage made clear, 

VI. Inthe second journey emphasize the inter- 
estof Marquette in the Illinois Indians, his long 
say in Chicago, what he found here, how he 
lived, his journal, his welcome by the Illinois, 
and his attempt to reach his home again. Show 
the unselfishness of Marquette’s motives and 
the force of his character. 

References : Beckwith (in Fergus’ //zstorical 
Series), The I/linots and Indiana Indians. For 
work of Indians, see Fiske’s Diéscovery of 
America, vol. 1. For pictures, see Kirkland’s 
History of Chicago,and Andreas’ History of 
Cook County. For .Warguette’s Journal, see 
History of Cook County. For story of Mar- 
quette, see Parkman's La Salle and the Great 
West, and MeMurry’s Pioneer History Stories. 

LaSalle: I. Tell the story of La Salle to 
show that he accomplished what Marquette had 
undertaken, the following of the Mississippi to 
is mouth, and also made heroic efforts to 
stablish settlements among the Illinois Indians, 
whom Marquette had taught. Salle’s 
thergy and perseverance make this a good 
dlaracter study. Show pictures and make 
‘ackboard drawings to illustrate the region 
trough which he traveled, his mode of travel, 
‘obtaining food, of trading with the Indians, 
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and building forts. The children should make 
frequent drawings to express their conclusions 
from the conditions presented. 

II. Emphasize the following points: 

1. La Salle at Fort Frontenac, making plans 
for his long journey westward; the setting out 
in canoes and sailboat; his companions. 

2. At Niagara Falls; building the Griffin. 
Let the children decide from the pictures 
whether it must be built above or below the 
falls; how built; appearance; what the Indians 
thought of it. 

3. Journey to Mackinac; sojourn at the 
home of Marquette. 

4. Journey on Lake Michigan; finding the 
deserted Illinois village; kind of village; first 
meeting with the Illinois; Fort Crévecceur 
built; Tonty. 

5. Journey back to Canada; hardships; news 
of the destruction of the fort; return to the 
Illinois; appearance of the village; effort to 
tind Tonty. 

6. New plans for a settlement that shall pro- 
tect the Illinois from their enemies, the Iro- 
quois, and shall make a basis for fur trading 
and for exploration; councils with the Indians 
in preparation for such a settlement. 

7. Crossing the Chicago portage; journey 
to the mouth of the Mississippi; building of 
Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock; why built 
there? Full description of the settlement there, 
the fort on the rock and the Indian village sur- 
rounding it. See map of this settlement in 
La Salle and the Great West, Life in the fort. 
Let the children make a miniature settlement 
with sand, stone, clay, and cardboard. 

8. Give briefly the story of La Salle’s un- 
successful efforts to reach his Illinois home by 


‘coming from France to the mouth of the 
‘Mississippi. Tonty at the fort; his efforts to 
“rescue La Salle’s companions. 


References: Za Salle and the Great West, 
by Parkman, gives the best story. McMurry’s 
Pioneer History Stories also gives the story. 
For the characters of La Salle and of Tonty 
and for life at Starved Rock, see Mrs. Cather- 
wood's Story of Tonty. 

Village Life: I. Picture people coming 
here for the fur trade and tell of the treaty 
with the Indians by which our government got 
the land on which Chicago is situated. De- 
scribe the fur trade. 

II. Tell the story of the building of Fort 
Dearborn and of the coming of the Kinzie 
family. Let the children construct a fort of 
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cardboard, and build the village of the early 
days. Describe life in the village, and finally 
the difficulties with the Indians, the massacre, 
the return of the settlers, and the rebuilding of 
the fort. By the 
need of paved streets, the first road-building, 


means of stories, describe 


the ferry across the river, the first bridges, the 
earliest houses, and the modes of traveling by 
Tell of the 


building-stone brought the long distance from 


land and water to reach the place. 


the lower lakes, and of the discovery of good 


bui!ding-stone in the vicinity of Chicago. Show 
samples of Illinois limestone (Lockport) from 
the school museum, and also samples of other 
building-stone now used in Chicago. 

from the East to the Western farms, and the 
life on the farm. The story of the Lincoln 
family may be used as a type of these Western 


Describe the journey of settlers coming 


Describe the transportation of farm 
The children may give 


settlers. 
products to Chicago, 
reasons for the growth of the city. 

IV. Excursion. 
of the Chicago Historical Society to see the 
pictures there, the site of Fort Dearborn, and 
the monuments erected on the spot where the 


If possible, visit the rooms 


massacre took place. 

References: Andreas, ///story of Cook County; 
Kirkland, //isfory of Chicago: The Fergus 
Papers. Vhe best of these for our purposeare : 
fort Dearborn, John Wentworth (16), 
of Chicago (9), Reminiscences of Early Chicago, 
Charles Cleaver (19), and Annals of Chicago, 
Balestier (1). /arly Records of Chicago (pub 
lished by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1876) contains 
many interesting points in regard to building 
material, roads, bridges, pavements and travel- 
ing. Mrs. Kinzie’s MWau-Bun gives a good 
account of the first fort and the massacre. 

Suggestions for Course in Civics: (JENNIE 
HALL, Chicago Normal School, April, 1890.) 

SEPTEMBER: Visit a congested district. Col- 
lect so far as possible accurate data on follow- 
pavement, gut- 


2, Alleys 


ing topics: I, Streets—width, 


ters, park, sweeping, sprinkling; 
width, pavement, cleanliness, garbage boxes, 
garbage wagons, final destination of garbage; 
3. Sidewalks; 4. number 
lines, points of communication, time, cost; 5. 


Transportation of 
Houses —building line, lawns, material, repair, 


value, plumbing, fire-protection, light, size, 
number of inhabitants, owner, rent: 6. Places 
of amusement; 


Churches; 9. Occupation of people; 10, Educa- 


7. Schools and attendance; 8. 
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tion of people; 11. Business—quality of goods, 
prices. du 
OcTroBwER: Study Englewood according 
September outline. Study a fine residence dis. U 
trict, as in September. ho 
NOVEMBER: I, Study stock-yards district, as of 
in September. Added points: 1. Sewerage: 
Smoke. Di 
II. Visit a foreign colony: 1. Occupation: Bs 
2. Education; 3. English spoken? 4. Natural. ne 
ized? 5. Naturalization laws. Ft 
den 
DECEMBER: I. Down-town Conditions: 1, 
Reasons for high buildings; 2. Buildings —tire pyg 
protection, light and air, size of offices, Tra 
stance of different interests represented in one effe 
building, rents; 3. Streets-—refuse boxes, as i: I 
September; 4. Reason for concentration ions 
business houses; 5. Police service; 6. Smoke: ephe 
7. Street venders license; 8. Begging. New 
I]. Causes of condition and means of bet- 
tering them. Whenever the question of cause 
comes up, it should be considered, but not nec- 
essarily answered then. Collect more data, ther 
consider the question again. 
III. City Government: 1. Officers duties 
salaries, how appointed; 2. Taxes — how levied 
how collected, how used; 3. Building regula. 
tions; 4. Meat and milk regulations; 5. Smoke Na 
regulations; 6. Truant laws; 7. System of parks} ness” 
where placed, how maintained, 8. Water trees 
and sewerage systems; 9. Regulations of frat- Ne 
chise. palli¢ 
Visit city council; read city reports. flushe 
JANUARY: Settlements: 1. Number; 2. Pr In ot 
jectors; 3. Purpose; 4. Visit settlementandc-f Ways 
lect data) number of residents, work of ref) work 
dents, number of visitors, number and characte’ lovelii 
of clubs and classes, fitting of settlement bu ~ 
ing, expense of settlement, conditions and nee’s 
of community; 5. History of settlement idea. each se 
FEBRUARY: Visit Pullman: 1. Study origin n 
plan; (a) Purpose; (b) Effect; (c) History: and in 
Plan idealcommunity; 3. Ideal tenement hoff the pre 
make plan, get prices of construction; 4. Li panyin 
out small model of ideal community with ide : 
buildings. 
MARCH: Prisons, etc.: 1. What people net ined 
public care; 2. Full list of Chicago institutios the last 
of public care; 3. Individual or group repo winter, 
on different prisons, reformatories, asyluas a pictu 
hospitals, poor-house; es Private charitable the leat 
stitutions projectors, maintenance, methoG 
work, effect of work; 5. Most helpful kind srace, 
charity. polse. 
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ApRIL AND MAy: Industries: Different in- 
dustries represented in Chicago. 1. Numbers 
following them; 2. Comparative wages; 3. 
Upon what do wages depend? 4. Length of 
hours; 5. Overcrowded occupations; 6. Value 
of occupation to other people; 7. Danger and 
nervous strain of work; 8. Pleasure in work; 9. 
Division of labor -cause, effect; Io. Interrela- 
tion of different occupations; 11. Report on 
sweatshops; 12. Building light, ventilation, 
exits, fire-protection, precautions against acci- 
dent, company’s care for injured, space per 
worker; 13. Residence district — distance from 
business, relation between rent and wages; 14. 
Trades unions organization, purpose, expense, 
effectiveness; 15. Study of William Morris. 

JuNE: Relation between Chicago and the 
country: 1. Telegraph and cable lines; 2. Tel- 
ephone lines visit telephone exchange; 3. 
Newspapers visit an office; 4. Railroads and 
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steamer lines points of communication, cost of 
transportation, number of passengers in per 
day, number of passengers out per day, kinds 
and amount of imports per day, kinds and 
amount of exports per day; how are goods re- 
ceived? how are goods distributed? number of 
hands through which goods pass, number of 
profits on goods. Visit commission houses in 
South Water Street. 

During the whole year carefully tabulated 
reports of all visits and readings and plans 
should be made and filed for record. Also art 
studies and photographs of people, places, and 
things should be made and filed. A blank map 
of Chicago should be gradually filled in until at 
the end of the year it will show factories, 
churches, schools, parks, theaters, libraries, art 
galleries, museums, prisons, reformatories, asy- 
lums, hospitals, police-stations, fire-stations, car- 
lines, railroads. 


Art 


John Duncan 


Nature Study: This month we shall wit- 
ness the miracle of returning life to the 
trees and flowers, the awakening of the 
pallid sleeping beauty of the winter to the 
flushed and active beauty of the spring. 
In our science work we shall study the 
ways and means of the change; in our art 
work we shall celebrate the wonder and 
loveliness of the effects. 

Inthe Pedagogic School the students will 
each select a tree or shrub for especial study 
and make a series of drawings in pencil 
and in water-color, marking each stage of 
the process of development. The accom- 
panying drawings of the lilac will illustrate 
ourmeaning. Figure 1 shows the deter- 
mined buds clad in their armor to resist 
the last desperate sallies of the retreating 
winter, Figure 2 (see also frontispiece) is 
a picture of the twig a little later, when 
the leaf-buds open with stately yet girlish 
grace, Athena-like uprightness and 
poise. In Figure 3 the flower-buds have 


Antoinette Hollister 


Clara Mitchell 


come, Athena has become sportive, is 
metamorphosed into Aphrodite, the whole 
tree laughs and shakes its tassels of lilac 
bells. Figures 4 and 5 exhibit the struc- 
ture of the flower-bunch, and we see that in 
the arrangement of the buds upon the twig, 
of the leaves upon the stem, of the blossom 
on the stalk, to the petals upon the flower, 
the tree through its development never 
departs from its leading idea of con- 
struction; and we marvel at the strange 
variety and still stranger uniformity of 
Mother Nature’s works as she plays her 
thousand variations upon her simple themes. 

In our drawings we shall not be content 
to merely copy the forms and colors of leaf 
and branch, but shall attempt to enter into 
a kindly comprehension of them, discover- 
ing in these silent creatures something that 
corresponds with ourselves—with our own 
destinies, beings nourished and blighted by 
the selfsame fate. Nor do we read these 
things into them, making the * pathetic 
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fallacy” that Ruskin warns us against; they 
are expressed in every life, though they are 
only to be seen by sympathetic eyes. 

We shall find a hundred suggestions for 
beautiful patterns for our applied arts in 
the flower and leaf buds of the spring, 
and the nearest vacant lot will be our 
manual of design. 

Pottery: The Pedagogic Class will do 
some work in colored and glazed pottery, 
using simple processes, but at least trying 
to make things that can be of some little 
service at home. The work done by the 
first-year students has turned out fairly 
well, and we print a few outline drawings 
that hint at the variety of shapes devised 
and carried into execution by the students. 

Illustration: We will study primary read- 
ing matter and story-telling with Mrs. 
Thomsen, and will resuine the work of 
illustration and essay the making of pic- 
tures of all the things that children love. 

Textiles: The study made of spring buds 
and blossoms will be applied to designs for 
ornamenting the costumes needed by chil- 
dren of the First Grade in their play of the 
Sleeping Beauty. These patterns will be 
executed in satin stitch, outline stitch, and 
French knots on linen or muslin. Original 
designs for book-bags will be done in 
cross-stitch on coarse canvas and felt. 
The weaving already commenced will be 


continued. 
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SECTION OF FLOWER-BUD OF POPLAR 
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STUDENTS’ WORK IN POTTERY 
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Pedagogic Course in Nature Study 


Charles W. Carman 


ARTIFICIAL REFRIGERATING PLANT 


NorE.— The outline for the spring 
quarter is adapted from Jackman’s ature 
Study for Grammar Grades. 

The nature study work for April is di- 
vided into three general groups. ‘The first 
group will include those observations that 
embrace the phenomena of mechanics 
nost closely associated with the student’s 
daily life. An effort will be made to trace 
the mechanics of nature during the transi- 
tion of winter into spring. During the 
winter months enormous forces are lying 


dormant—hibernating 


g, we may say—but 


asthe spring opens these forces seem to 
vie with each other for first place in the 
new season. It is well to observe, as far 
a possible, how these transitions are ac- 
complished. ‘hese forces operate silently 
andincessantly, and the student who learns 


the processes must be equally persistent in 
his observations and study. 

The second group will include those 
observations that embrace the astronom- 
ical and meteorological phenomena most 
potent in the transition of winter into 
spring. An effort will be made to trace the 
functions of the sun, atmosphere, water, and 
soils in the great transformation that is 
taking place. We may study and wonder 
at the marvelous mechanics of ocean steam- 
ships, of railway transportations, and of 
manufacturing plants, but all are as the 
toys of children compared with the forces 
put forth in the industries of nature. 

The third group will include those obser- 
vations that embrace the biological, zodlogi- 
cal, and botanical phenomena that appear 
in consequence of the advancing season. 
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References: Fiksr Grovur. Jackman, .Va- 
ture Study for Grammar Grades, Ch. XI, pp. 
93-106, Ch. XIII, pp. 114-122, Ch. XVII, pp. 
136-144; Ch. XXV, pp. 192-212. 

I. Plan for work under tirst group. 

1. Visit the boiler-room of the Chicago Insti- 
tute and select a small piece of coal from the 
coal-bin. Take it to the chemical laboratory, 
break it in pieces not larger than a pea, place 
them in a six-inch, hard-glass test-tube, heat 
the tube until escaping gas will ignite at the 
mouth of the tube. Place the residue ona piece 
of platinum or porcelain, and heat ina Bunsen 
flame until the residue turns gray. 

2. Visit the nearest gas-manufacturing plant. 
Observe the retorts, the coolers, the washers, 
the purifiers, and the reservoirs. Make notes 
and sketches preparatory to a report in the 
classroom. Note especially the “ by-products” 
and determine the uses made of them. 

3. Visit an artificial ice-making and _ refrig- 
erating plant. Observe the method of com- 
pressing the ammonia gas, the coolers, the 
“freezers,” and the products. Make notes and 
sketches preparatory to a report in the class- 
room, Compare the artificial and natural forces 
employed ice-formation. Keturn to the 
boiler-room and observe the fire-box under the 
boiler. Observe the structure of the boiler. 
Trace the flue to the chimney. ‘Trace the 
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ICE-MAKING MACHINE 


steam-pipes from the boiler to the various radi- 
ators throughout the building. Trace the re- 
turns tothe boiler-room. In like manner observe 
the tire-boxes, boilers, and steam-pipes in the 
basement of the Crilly block, just opposite the 
Institute building. Observe the reading of the 
steam-gauges, and compare with the reading of 
the steam-gauge on the Institute boiler. Trace 
the steam-pipes from the boiler to the engine, 
through the steam-chest to the cylinder andt 
the exhaust. Trace the connection of the piston 
tothe shaft of the engine. Trace the connections 
of the engine shaft to the armature of the elec: 
tro-dynamic machine used to furnish the build. 
ing with electric current. Trace the parts of 
the electro-dynamic machine and the relatio 
of the parts to each other. Notice carefully how 
they are functioned. Trace the wires from the 
machine to the switch-board. Sketch the boar 
as a whole, and note the functions of the various 
switches, bus-bars, and instruments. More de 
tailed study is expected on the return to the 
classroom and laboratory. 

4. Visit the Edison electric light and power 
station located just north of the Newbern 
Library. Make the observations — indicated 
above. Trace the wires from the station to tht 
Chicago Institute building, and into the switch 
board of the same. Trace and sketch all the 
wires leading from the switchboard to the 
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Jamp-outlets in the basement. Dissect a lamp- 
socket and sketch all the parts. Dissect a 
“pumed-out lamp sketch all its parts. 
Read the meter on the 
basement. (Note: A similar 
shown and dissected in the classroom.) 


the 
will be 
Com- 
pute the current used when all the lamps, 
incandescent and the Institute are 
operating. Compute the diameters, weight, and 


switchboard in 
meter 


are, 


cost of the Copper wire necessary to conduct 
the current from, the station to the lamps in the 
Institute. Compute the cost of the sockets and 
lamps from data furnished. 

s, Locate the telephones connected with the 
Institute’s intercommunicating system. Note 
the number of wires leading from each tele- 
phone, and the method of connecting to each. 
Asimilar telephone will be shown and dissected 
Sketch all the parts and 
trace the relations between the parts. Make a 
sketch showing the system used in the Institute. 
Detailed drawings and specifications will be 
furnished for the construction of a telephone 
transmitter and receiver. Make the construc- 
tions in the sloyd room and laboratory. 

References: SECOND Jackman, 
Nature Study for Grammar Grades, Ch. II, 
pp. 15-36, Ch. 1V, pp. 37-44, Ch. X, pp. 91-92, 
Ch, XVI, 133-135, Ch. XXII, pp. 170-172, Ch. 
XXIX, pp. 239-246, Ch. XL, pp. 386-397, Ch. 
XLI, pp. 308-402. 


in the classroom. 
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POWER-HOUSE SWITCHBOARD 


A LUAD OF ARTIFICIAL ICE 


I}. Plan for work under second group. 

1, It is to be understood by students that 
the observations and records made during the 
fall and winter quarters upon meteorology and 
astronomy are to be continued during the pres- 
ent quarter. 

2. Compare the periods and intensity of sun- 
shine during the month of April with those 
observed during the month of March. Note 
from day to day the variation in time of sunrise 
and sunset. Measure the declination of the 
sun at noon on tive successive days and com- 
pare the variations, Once each week deter- 
mine the variation (from the east point) of the 
rising sun. Once week determine the 
variation (from the west point) of the setting 


each 
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STUDENT’S PAINTING OF 


Determine the change in the length of 
Determine the 


sun. 
day during the month of April. 
factors to be considered in estimating the value 
of sunshine during the present season of the 
year. 

References: THIRD Group. Jackman, Va- 
ture Study for Grammar Grades, Ch. XXXV, 
pp. 315-326, Ch. XXXVI, pp. 327-349, Ch. 
XXXVI, pp. 350-368, Ch. NNNVIII, pp. 360- 
379, Ch. XXXIX, pp. 380-385; Lange, //and- 
book of Nature Study; Coulter, Plant Relations, 

III. Plan for work under third group. 

1. Visit Lincoln Park, select a portion that 
gives promise of marked change during the 
opening season, Note carefully the landscape 
and its surroundings. Make paintings of the 
selected portion of the park at least once each 
week during the spring quarter. Preserve 
these pictures for reference. Begin the study 


L 


INCOLN PARK IN MARCH 


of the formation of root, stem, and leaf by 


germinating seeds and bulbs water-bor 
tles. 
2. It is desirable that each student secure’ 


small plot of fertile, unshaded ground—say one 
square rod—for his exclusive use during Apri 
May, and June. Plant such quantities of the 
usual vegetable and flower-garden seeds tha 
you may study the development from day t 
day. Note carefully the meteorological ani 
physical conditions and their effect upon the 
growth of the plants. Make records of the 
varying temperature of the atmosphere ani 
soil. (Note: A soil thermometer may be ot 
tained from the laboratory.) Compare the ée 
velopment of a few plants kept in the shatt 
with the growth of those in the open space. 

(A further outline of this work will be co 
tinued in the May number.) 
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Geogr 


Zonia 


The Geographic Laboratory: Ihe accu- 
mulation of weak, inaccurate images in the 
minds of the pupils has been justly charged 
as the result of much of our teaching. 
These weak images quickly fade away, and 
the child’s intellectual potentiality is not 
enhanced, if it is not impaired. It is not 
of great import that the subject under con- 
sideration should be fixed in the memory, 
but it is of foremost importance that the 
habit of clear, logical thinking be formed. 
It is not difficult for the mind to become 
accustomed to hazy, indefinite action, satis- 
fied with irrelevant conclusions reached 
without the logical steps of close reason- 
ing. This is especially true of the subject 
of geography, because it is often taught as 
a catalogue of unrelated facts, the causal 
relations being omitted. When the force 
which produced certain results is consid- 
ered with the effect, the process of the 
action is frequently so poorly understeod 
that it is memorized as a fact rather than 
understood as a principle which may be 
applied to all similar conditions. 

When looking at the bluff along the 
lakeshore, we may infer that its general 
form and position is due to the presence 
of the lake, but to explain the exact pro- 
cess, one must see the waves at work, watch 
the recession of the cliff, and note the dis- 
position of degraded material. 

We may infer that the falls of the Niagara 
were once near Lake Ontario, but we can- 
not during a single observation note any 
movement in the direction of Lake Erie. 

In the laboratory, however, the entire 
story from the genesis to the extinction of 
a fall may be traced in a short time. 

The school laboratory cannot in any 


aphy 
Baber 


sense take the place of field-work; for one 
has no problem to solve until he discovers 
in nature’s great laboratory wonderful 
forms over which is written the question, 
How made? 

In the school laboratory the pupil may 
be able to solve the problems by imitating 
on a diminutive scale the conditions found 
in nature. 

For the study of physiography, in the 
elementary and secondary schools, a labo- 
ratory is indispensable. 

For the months when the ground is not 
frozen, a very simple arrangement in the 
school-yard will answer the purpose. 

A hole a yard or two in diameter and a 
foot and a half or two feet deep may serve 
as a lake-basin. By attaching a hose to: 
hydrant, water may be run over the ground 
in the direction of the basin, which wil 
result in the formation of a valley, with al 
the incidents accompanying that interes: 
ing creation, as the wearing of the be 
downward from side to side, and at the 
head of the stream; the formation an 
destruction of falls; the deposition ¢ 
eroded material in the lake, as a delta, 
filling in the bed of the stream. By pr 
ducing waves in the little pond, all kine 
of shore features may be developed. 
filling up the basin, the lower parts of 1) 
valley, or valleys, will be drowned, makin: 
gulfs or bays. 

When the water soaks into the grown. 
the effect is such as is produced when t: 
land rises. 

The effect of rain may be produced! 


suspending the nozzle of a fire-hose, ¢ 
ered with wire netting, a few feet int 


air, so that the water is forced upward, a 
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THE GEOGRAPHIC 
then falls as rain. If the rain is made to 
fall upon a slope of considerable gradient, 
the effect of the run-off will be noted more 
quickly. 

The above is a description of a very crude 
temporary affair we used last autumn. The 
necessity for a laboratory during the cold 
weather resulted in the making of a box in 
the basement. (See accompanying cut.) 


The box was 7 feet x 11 feet x 2 feet, 


made of 2-inch lumber. An outlet pipe 
reaching to within two inches of the top 
of the box was fitted with a series of fau- 
cets, Which made it possible to regulate the 
depth of water in the box. A’ shower 
spray was suspended to the ceiling above 
the central portion of the box, and a wire 
gauze placed about three inches below the 
spray further divided 
arrangement made it possible to produce 
something like rain. 


the water. This 


A mass of earth built in the center of 
the box, of alternating lavers of clay, sand, 
and cinders, became an island or continent 
upon which the rain and run-off expressed 
itself in valleys, ridges, plains, ete. 


LABORATORY 


By the control of the water, the island 
was inade to emerge or subside according 
to the requirement of the problem under 
consideration. In this way shore and in- 
land forms of various kinds were developed. 

The wearing down of the land into par- 
allel valleys, producing intervening ridges 
Or mountains, has been referred to, but 
mountains produced by folding required 
other apparatus. Accordingly, one of the 
Pedagogic pupils made a box with one 
movable end, and a piece of plate-glass in 
the side. Alternating horizontal layers of 
clay and plaster of Paris were put into this 
The 
movable end was forced inward by a screw, 


box, and weighted with a bag of shot. 


causing folding and crumpling of the 
layers. 

Pedagogic School: [uRASIA. 

I. Why is Europe the center of interest of 
civilized people? 

Why is Asia of particular commercial and 
political interest at present? 

What regions are most attractive to the peo- 
ple of the Occident? 

Il. ‘Topography. 

1, Size; compare with North America. 
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2. Location of mountains, plains, and plateaux. 
Compare the continental arrangement of plains, 
plateaux, and mountains with that of North 
America. Is the arrangement of mountains 
and plains most advantageous for man’s occu- 
pation? Had the location of mountain ranges 
been similar to that of North America, would 
Had the 


great plateau belt been in the northern part of 


it have been better for civilization ? 


the continent, and the plains in the southern 


part, would it have been better for human 
habitation? 

Iii. Drainage: Locate Arctic, Pacific, At- 
lantic, Indian, and Inland systems. 

What effect have the drainage systems had 
upon the development of the continent?) What 
river valleys of Eurasia have been “cradles” 
Why? Which are the 
most important rivers as highways at present? 
Which are most important to agricultural in- 
If the rivers of the Arctic 


of early civilization? 


terests for irrigation? 
system flowed south instead of north, would their 
value to man be increased or diminished? Why? 


COURSE OF STUDY 


IV. Prevailing winds. 
1. Influence of westerlies. 
2. Influence of monsoons. 
3. Influence of trades. 


Expression: 1. Model in sand the continent 
Eurasia; different drainage areas. 
2. Draw in relief the map of Eurasia. Draw 


( 
in color typical scenes of Eurasia. 


References: Mill, /vternational Geography; 
Stanford’s Compendium of Asta, and also Com. 
pendium of Europe, Mill, Realm ef Nature; 
Earth and Its Inhabitants, 


RKeclus, Asia, 


Europe. 

Pedagogic Questions: 1. In what grade or 
grades would you teach Eurasia? 

2. How would you present it to a class of 
children? 

3. What part would you select as of most 
importance to present to the pupils? Why? 

4. Should history or geography lead in the 
selection of subject-matter? 


Mathematics 


George W. Myers 


Pedagogic School 

In planning a course of study for pros- 
pective teachers of mathematics, the im- 
portant consideration is not to devise a 
new and better method of transferring the 
necessary truths and principles of mathe- 
matics from the text-book, or the teacher’s 
mind, to the mind of the learner. Nor is 
it the devising of ingenious means of ex- 
emplifying the nature of numerical pro- 
be of most concern 


cesses which should 


to the teacher. This has indeed been so 
long the guiding principle of so much 
pedagogical work as to convince us that 
relief from the number bugbear is not to 
be found through it. It is this which has 
dragged the word “pedagogy” into dis- 
credit among those who are sincerely at- 
tempting improvement in number teach- 
ing. 

Most of the school subjects have so 
little to do with each other, or with actual 


life, that they are very soon forgotten 
after graduation day. It has grown to be 
a common thing to hear the man of affairs 
decry the 
worth, and the schoolman’s attempt to 
parry the thrust by lauding the discipli- 


schools as of no_ practical 


nary and cultural value of studies does 
little to close the gap which yawns be- 
tween the problems of the schoolroom 
and the problems of life. That proficiency 
in the work of the school is no guaranty 
of efficiency in practical affairs is strength- 
ened by the current opinion that good 
teachers are usually very poor business 
men. How often do we hear, with mor 
tification, from the successful man of af 
fairs the assertion that his study of the 
real questions of life began after his school 
days were over. “One year after my grad- 
uation day,”’ says ascholarly business mat, 


“Tl had forgotten substantially all I had 
The head of a great 


learned in school.” 
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industrial concern recently wrote, “I am 
thankful | never had a high-school educa- 
tion, for nv observation convinces me that 
it would have been a detriment to me in 
my practical work.” 
high-school graduate feels that hard work is 


Another says, 


degrading.” 

Granting that all these statements are in 
ameasure unwarranted, it cannot but be 
admitted that they are a symptom of what 
iscoming to be a widely prevailing dis- 


satisfaction with the results of school 
training. ‘They indicate a feeling among 


the people, which is not to be eradi- 
cated by 
influence 


the elimination of political 


from school management: nor 
by the concentration of power and _re- 
sponsibility in the hands of the superin- 
tendents: nor even by learned attempts to 
lecture and exhort thinking people into 
the persuasion that the schools would be 
good enough if the “*people would only 
keep their hands off’’ and let the experts 
But 


to bear in mind that it is the spirit of the 


solve the school problems. we need 
American people to meddle with matters 
which touch their interests so vitally as do 
the schools. ‘They will not be dissuaded 
by educational authorities, born and bred 
under the system in vogue, from exercis- 
ing what they ‘deem to be the blood- 
bought right to criticise and interfere in 
the management of their own concerns. 
When they discern a weakness the 
school system, and particularly when their 
own children have suffered from it, thev 
are disposed to seek a remedy, and will 
even go to absurd extremes to secure it, 
them. 


if shoolmen do not hearken to 


Those who are intrusted with direct re- 
sponsibility cannot afford to look with 
pedantic disdain upon the opinions of the 
enlightened public, by assuming that the 
fault lies wholly at the door of a short- 
sighted popular prejudice. 

The enormous industrial development 


of modern times and the rapid strides of 
recent scientific advance are facts not to be 
lightly thrown aside by the school officer 
as irrelevant and debasing, but to be so- 
berly and conscientiously dealt with. These 
two factors, which have been so powerful 
in determining the trend of modern life, 
constitute, directly or indirectly, the major 
part of the difference between barbarism 
and This being 
granted, it would seem that those intrusted 


modern civilization. 
with the management of elementary and 
secondary schools cannot much longer ig- 
They 
are the two great sources whence the real 


nore them in the school problem. 


need for mathematical proficiency springs. 
This indispensable necessity for imathe- 
matics has kept the study in school cur- 
ricula through a season of the sharpest 
criticism ever directed against any subject; 
and as science and industry grow in im- 
portance in modern society, so must the 
claims of the mathematical subjects for a 
place in school work be proportionally 
strengthened. ‘Training, culture, logic, 
etc., as ends of study can be secured as 
well from other subjects as from mathe- 
matics. Many other subjects, while reach- 
ing these ends, are indeed much richer in 
information than are the mathematical 
studies: but they do not meet the require- 
ments of the physical and industrial world. 

Furthermore, it is a great mistake to 
argue, as some have done, that but little 
mathematical knowledge is really needed 
for practical affairs. 
little 
really used by many practical men. 


It is quite true that 


very mathematical knowledge is 
It is 
equally true that immensely more is used 
by others. ‘he extent to which these sub- 
jects are of practical value is probably 
more a question of abilitv and traming 
than is the case in any of the other school 
studies. Every mathematical subject, as far 
advanced as calculus, inclusive, is needed 
in the study of industrial problems, and 
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there is scarcely a known branch of the 
science which is not called into requisition 
Many 


of the most significant questions of modern 


by the modern physical sciences. 
social and industrial life must remain for- 
ever apart from the mental experience of 
him who does not possess the mathematical 
key. 


must be forever closed to such a person. 


Many other lines of scientific study 


The extent of one’s need for mathematics 
is synonymous with his ability to see things 
under a quantitative aspect—with his power 
the 
Some persons are inuch more highiy en- 


to discern abstract in the concrete. 


dowed in this respect than others. Some- 
thing more than pure mathematical knowl- 
edge, or than pure physical knowledge, is 


required to make the need for mathematics 


felt. Both kinds of knowledge may even 
be had without insuring to the possessor a 


feeling of this need. Both are necessary 
but not sufficient conditions to the implant- 
ing of this need. The mental act involved 
in the co-ordination of the two knowledges 
—in the sensing of the abstract in the con- 
crete—in the mental experience involved 
in consciously submerging from view the 
qualitative attributes of things and the 
simultaneous holding in consciousness of 
the quantitative attributes—these are the 
SINE 
the 
can and must be trained through its normal 


need for mathematics. This faculty 


exercise. 
from the beginning of the number work. 


It may and should be exercised 


It must not be exercised through the solu- 
tion of artificial and unintelligible prob- 
lems, intended to exemplify abstract rela- 
tions and operations, the nature of which 


qua won Of an appreciative feeling of” 
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is unknown and unknowable in the terms 
of the pupil’s experience with things. 
Whenever a problem really calls for the 
application of mathematics, the nature of 
the problem determines the method of it 
teaching. Artificial devices are then quite 
unnecessary, if not positively harmful. [Ip 
so far as they withdraw the energy of the 
mental machinery from the act of abstrae. 
tion, they are actually weakening to the 
student. 
enables one to take the mental step from 


Compared with the skill which 


the numbered thing to the abstract nun. 
ber, and vice versa, facility in the manipula. 
tion of operations and processes is a very 
subsidiary part of mathematical training. 
Facility in handling operations will outrun 


skill in numerical abstraction, if we succeed | 


in enriching our mathematical courses in 
really practical matter, and the necessity 
for artificial devices to trip the student's 
attention The former vill 


come as a by-product in securing the lat- 


will vanish. 


ter. But this will require a_thorough- 


going reorganization of mathematical 


teaching, and must, of course, be brought 
about slowly. 

I. The write and 
plans for teaching number classes of the firs 
four grades, giving especial attention to practi 
Experiments with beams; laws 


class will out present 


cal problems. 
of the lever; simple surveying exercises, etc, 
are topics upon which plans may be written. 

II. The discussion and criticism of these 
plans. 

Ill. The exercises given under the heading 
Pedagogic School, Coursk OF Srupy for 
January, pp. 429-431, will be begun. 

LV; The numerical 
which arise in nature study, physics, and 


solution of exercises 


manual training. 
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Notes on Physics 
Charles W. Carman 


Prefatory Note 


In this outline a systematic course in 
physics has not been attempted, The aim 
has been, rather, to collect and assemble 
the 
teacher who is laboring to introduce into 


such material as would best serve 


the common schools. observational work 
in physical science. ‘Time, material, and 
quarters are often limited, yet much can 
be accomplished in narrow quarters and 
with extemporized apparatus. If one has 
a desire to know the truths of nature, en- 
thusiasm and results will follow. ° 

“What is 


two questions embrace the whole inquiry 


“If so, why?” These 


of physical science. Let us make an 
earnest effort to learn what is so and why 
The student 


use his memory too promiscuously. 


is cautioned not to 
Do 
not memorize what follows in this outline. 


it is SO. 


Please use, rather, as directed, your eyes, 
ears, nose, dnd mouth. 


Directions to Students 

There are many ways of studying phys- 
ical science. We may begin by commit- 
ting to memory facts and laws discovered 
by others, and by observing what is going 
on around us. 

Another method, the one we shall fol- 
low, is to search in the laboratory and 
field for the truths we wish. But do not 
think that going to the laboratory and the 
field for a given length of time will bring 
about the desired end. ‘This can be done 
only by following closely the directions 
given you, by using your senses freely, by 
careful money, by much oral instruction, 
and by the assistance of many books. 


The following general directions should 


be read carefully and kept in mind asa 
part of the special directions that are given 
you in the following pages: 

Recitation Hour. — The recitation hour 
will be used: (1) to give you instructions 
regarding your work in the laboratory and 
in the field; (2) to question you on the 
work you have done previously; (3) to 
discuss the general principles of the sub- 
ject, and (4) to sum up and review the 
previous work. 

The Laboratory. — It is very important 
that you remember the laboratory is de- 
signed for the accommodation and _pres- 
ervation of the apparatus to be used, as 
well as to serve the purpose of a place in 
which to use it. The utmost care must be 
taken in moving and manipulating appa- 
ratus. 

On entering the laboratory, take your 
place at the table assigned you. Read the 
directions given you as a guide in per- 
forming the exercise for which the ap- 
paratus before you has been arranged. 

Diagram the apparatus used, if you are 
able to condense your records by do- 
ing so. 

Record your manipulations, observa- 
tions, and conclusions. 

When the work assigned you has been 
completed, you may spend in the reference 
room the remainder of the time allotted. 

Do not touch apparatus other than that 
designed for the work of the day. Ifa 
piece of apparatus is injured, inform your 
instructor at once. If you find you are 
unable to perform an exercise to your sat- 
isfaction, do not say to yourself (or to any 
one else), petulantly, “I can’t,” or “I do 
not understand it,” but, after giving it 
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careful thought, and making earnest ef- 
fort, ask your instructor to assist you. 
Note-Taking. —Make full notes, on a 
*scratch-pad,” while in the laboratory. 
Let neatness, accuracy, and judgment be 
used in revising for your record-book. 
let your work, sketches, and records be 
your own. Nothing will lower you in the 
estimation of your classmates and _ in- 
structor more than the practice of petty 


dishonesty. 


The Course in Physics 

Leading Principles: 

The subject-matter is the study of 
Nature and the Arts. 

It is a study of anything and every- 
thing that is ** going on” around us. For 
the lack of a better term, the name * Phys- 
(nature) has been given the 
study of a certain class of natural phe- 
nomena. 

A certain definite quantity of matter, 
set aside for the purpose of comparison 
with other quantities of matter, is a 
Standard Unit. 

(See Carman’s Outline, pp. 18 and 20, 
Lewis Institute edition.) 

The study of nature embraces the study 
of physics, geology, astronomy, ete., and 
has done so from the earliest time; but 
the part of nature study designated phys 
ics, geology, astronomy, ete., has changed 
from decade to decade. If we study 
thoroughly the part of nature called geo! 
ogy, we must study physics, and vice versa. 

(See Carman’s Outline, pp. 42-48.) 

The subject of physics is largely the 
subject of measurements. ‘To make meas 
urements of any considerable value, pre- 
liminary training is necessary. 

Subject-Matter. 

The “ Physics” Side of Nature Study. 

The Barometer. 

References: Carman, Ou/dine of an 
mentary Course Physics, p. 52: Stewart 


and Gee, Alementary§ Practical Physics, 
Exercises 7-11; Chute, Phrstcal Laboratory 
Manual, pp. 14-15; Davis, Elementary 
Meteorology, p. 11: Adams, Physical Labor. 
atory Manual, pp. 27 and 59: Edser, Meas. 
urements and Wetghing, pp. 41-45: Chi- 
cago High School Manual, p. 4. 

Exercise 1.— (Math.) Give the Theory 
of the Vernier. 

Exercise 2.— Read the Fortin Baron. 
eter, using the Vernier attached to the 
Scale. 

Exercise 3.—(Math.) Construct a Ver- 
nier. 

See Carman’s Outlines, p. 58, Exercise 
2a). 

Exercise 4.—Repeat Torricelli’s ‘Classic 
Experiment.” See Chute’s  Ladoratory 
Manual, pp. 60-62: Adams’ Manual, p. 57; 
Chicago High School Manual, pp. 84-89. 

Exercise 5.—(a) Take the aneroid ba- 
rometer furnished you to the basement of 
the Institute building and make and record 
three readings. Read the Fahrenheit 
thermometer also. Go to the third story 


of the building and repeat. 


Determine the height of the building 


by using the following formula: Let 
Pair pressure at lower place of reading, 
p=air pressure at upper place of reading, 
t=temperature Fahr., 
h=vertical distance feet between 

places of reading; then 
P 
|) 


Note.-- Ask your instructor in inathe- 


\ 
hice 60300+(t —32°) 122.08 log., 


matics to discuss this application of mathe- 
matics to physics. 
Exercise 5.—(b) (Optional.) Take the 


aneroid barometer and thermometer to} 


Lincoln Park and repeat (a) at the base | 
and highest point on the high bridge 


Compute the height. 
Exercise 5.—-(c) (Optional.) Determine 


the height of a neighboring water-towe! 


by means of similar readings. 
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Exercise 5.--(d) (Optional.) 
the Ferris Wheel. With the apparatus 
used above, make readings on entering 


A trip on 


Make readings at intervals of 
Plot a 


the car. 
thirty seconds during the trip. 
curve from readings obtained. 

See Carman’s Outline, pp. 68-76. 

Ask your instructor in mathematics to 
aid you if you need assistance. 

Compute the height of the wheel from 
your maximum and minimum readings. 
"Ask your instructor in mathematics to 
give you other methods of computing the 
heights of the building, bridge, water- 
tower, and wheel. 

Exercise 6.--Read and record the ba- 
rometer and thermometer three times each 
day for a period of three weeks. Make 
the readings as early as convenient in the 
at and as late 


morning, as 


venient in the afternoon or evening. 


noon, con- 
Plot a curve from the readings obtained. 
Record, also, the amount and kind of 

clouds, and the direction of the wind. 


Special--Section I. References. 
Carman’s 1889 Ed.—Page 28, 
Exercises 1 and 2. Page 29, Exercises 5, 
0; 9; and 
and 


Page 30, Exercises 11 


13. Page 31, Exercises 14 and 20. 


Page 32, Exercises 24 and 25. Page 33, 
Exercises 37 and 39. 

Note.—The exercises given above are 
to be performed in the laboratory and re- 


corded in your record-book. 


Special—Section II References. 
Carman’s Ou/line, Lewis Institute Ed. 
18, Standard Units. 
Table of Relative Values. 
matical Formulas. 
Tables of Definitions. 
C.G.S. System of Units. Page 40, The 
Greek Alphabet. Page 42, Lecture Notes. 
Page 48, Laboratory. 

Demonstrate “The General Theory of 
the Diagonal Scale.” Page 50, Exercise 1 


—Page Page 20, 
Page 22, Mathe- 
Page 24, Alphabetical 


Page 26, ‘The 


7il 


(a) and (c). Page 52, Demonstrate ‘The 
General Theory of the Vernier.” Page 58, 
Exercise 2 (a), (b), (c), and (d). 

Nature Study—Section III References. 

Carman’s Oufline, 1889 Ed.——Pages 86 
and 87. 

Carman’s Outline, Lewis Institute Ed. 
——Page 124, Lecture Notes. 
Laboratory: Exercise 15 (a) and (b).: Page 
126, Questions. 

(See COURSE 
Stupy, Vol. I, No. 2, October, page 130.) 


Page 126, 


Chicago Institute OF 


Sections I, II, III 

‘Tuesdays——12:15 to 1:00. 

References: Carman’s Ou//ines, 1889 Ed., 
pp. 86-87; same, 1897 Ed., p. 126; 
Waldo, Elementary Meteorology; Davis, 
Elementary Meteorology; Buchan, [ntroduc- 
tion to Meteorology; Scott, Elementary Me- 
Russell, Meteorology ; 
American Weather; Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 
Vol. XI, p. 432; same, 1875, p. 797;same, 
1896, p. 470; same, 1898, p. 489; daily 
weather map. 


teorology ; Greely, 


The study ef a daily weather map. 

The study of the official weather fore- 
cast as published in the daily papers. 

The location of, and the method of read- 
ing, the meteorological instruments of the 
Chicago Institute. 

A visit to the local station of the United 
States Weather Bureau, Auditorium Tower. 
Read the barometer at the base of the 
tower and at the highest point that you 
Compute the height of 
(See Zhe Anerotd Barometer ; 


are able to reach. 
the tower. 
Its 
Science Series, pp. 88, 107 and 121.) 
The preparation of five weather maps. 
Subjects for experimental recitations: 
1. Historical Sketch of the Growth of 
the Science. 
2. The Mercurial Barometer. 
3. Barographs. 
4. Aneroid Barometers. 


Construction and Use, Van Nashand’s 
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5. Thermometers and Thermographs. 


6. Hygrometers, Psychrometers, and 
Rain Gauges. 
>. Kites and Meteorological Observa- 


tions. 


Kindergarten 
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8. Dew, Fog, Mist, Cloud, Rain, Snow, 
and Hail. 

g. Electrical Phenomena. 
10. Optical Phenomena. 


11. How Weather Maps are Made. 


Pedagogy 


Bertha Payne 


During the spring quarter we will take 
up the adaptation of subject-matter to the 
children of the two grades found in the 
kindergarten. This will include a consid- 
eration of the corresponding growth in ex- 
pression seen in the children of three, four, 
and five years, respectively. 

The question is frequently asked, When 
is a child ready to enter the first year of 
school? or, When has he gained all the 
kindergarten has to offer? ‘hese questions 
are often answered by saying that the kin- 
dergarten affords opportunities to learn and 
When the 


children are ready to work, the school is 


to gain power through play. 
the proper place. ‘This is rather a mislead- 
ing distinction, for work goes on in the 
kindergarten, and play in the school, and 
rightly so. 

If we analyze the question more closely, 
we find the children developing new needs 
and new interests that may be classified as 
follows: 

1. The need is felt for preserving a record of 
his doings, his ideas, his experiences, in sym- 
bols; writing follows. 

2. Playing at participation in the work of 
others becomes less satisfying than formerly. 
The child feels need of an effective part in his 
little society. 

3. In order to reach some goal, the child be- 
comes capable of planning a process in which 
the end is not immediately achieved, but re- 
quires time and forethought. 

4. The casual interest begins to show itself 
strongly. The attention long called out by 
motion and life is turned more definitely to 


search for causes in the physical world. The 
genuine experiment in nature study has its 
place here. 

All these changes mnark the need of the 
reading and writing, the more continuous 
work, and the scientific treatment of com- 
mon experiences which the school supplies. 

Before this time comes, however, when a 
child is still in the kindergarten, he shows 
different stages quite as marked in their 
characteristics. 

In infancy, as in childhood and in all 
periods, all have in common a want; the 
want leads to action. 

I, Desire is at first merely for movement. 

Il. This movement so set up brings con- 
sciousness of power: desire to move in certain 
particular and controlled ways, cooing, lifting 
head, turning to light, ete. 

Ill. Desire to reproduce certain sensational 
results, first accidentally experienced: grasp- 
ing, reaching, throwing, rattling, pounding. 

IV. Following the first ideo-motor imitations 
comes desire to reproduce the actions of oth- 
ers, to use Objects as others use them. Repe- 
tition follows success. Love of feeling power 
is thus satisfied. 

V. True play-desires appear. New uses are 
invented for objects, the meaning of one thing 
is applied to something else. The hat is a 
cradle, the cookie a wheel, the stick is a horse, 
and the corn-cob a doll. When this play no 
longer suffices with but one companion, the 
kindergarten affords the little society and the 
tools for more extended plays. 

Motive: Expansion of self to take in the 
meaning and animus of people and things. 


VI. Play impulses merge into something 
more like work, 


The accident of resemblance 
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between the child’s playthings and real things 
no longer serves as a basis for his play. 

1, Desire to construct appears--to make a 
conformity to his idea appear in the objective 
world. The vague heaping and piling of 
blocks seen in the nursery is supplanted by 
plan and choice of material for its fitness to 
the purpose in view. 

Motive: To realize the idea by molding and 
shaping crude material. 

2. Imitations, and direct copy of the doings 
of others develops into more original dramati- 
zation with invented situations. 

Children who exhibit these character- 
istics are still in the play stage, and still 
need concrete representative forms of ex- 
pression. 

In adapting the possible subject-matter 
of the kindergarten to the youngest chil- 
dren, we find certain characteristics of the 
three and four year olds that serve as 
under 


guides to choice the following 


heads: 

I, Stories: 

1, Love of repetition. (a) Preference for the 
jingle of rhythm in Goose (b) prefer- 
ence for repetition of names and actions, as in 
the nursery tales of //ouse that Jack Built, 
Henny Penny, The Old Woman and the Pig. 

2, Simplicity in plot. 

3. Distinct incident; asin Jack and the Bean 
Stalk, 

Il. Games: 

1. Love of repetition, as in Looby Loo, 
marching and skipping games, finger games, 
ball games. 

2, Surprise, as in hide-and-seek. 

3. Use of power without special competitive 
effort; as in climbing, running, ete. 

III. Experiences: 

Interest in watching work. Great interest 
in people, seeing what they do and how, rather 
than why. Interest in all things showing force 
and power through motion and sound. The 
fire-engine, the locomotive, the driver, even the 
peddler with his cries, all invite imitative play. 
Innature, animal rather than plant life yields 
an absorbing interest. 

IV. Pictures of people and children, of work 
and action, and of animals. Flowers and land- 
scapes take a very subordinate place. 

Too much cannot be said of the worth of 
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pictures in giving a center for attention. Past 
experience is brought up and focused by means 
of pictures, 

V. Forms of expression: 

1, Building: (a) Large blocks preferred in 
cubes and bricks. (by) Co-operation is seldom 
spontaneous at first, but grows as need arises. 
(c) Objects made are familiar things, endeared 
by personal use and 
tables, and other furniture; or by function that 
is attractive, as trains, wagons, etc. (d) Mode: 
Aimless piling often precedes this, and the 
first object made is usually a happy accident, 
which illustrates the especial value of blocks 
as play material. They afford incentive to 
expression. 

2.. Modeling: (a) Much vague rolling, pound- 
ing, and patting, until the possibilities of the 
clay are revealed in a chance resemblance. (b) 
Repetition of the same forms over and over 
again, until an unusually strong stimulus and 
strong image lead to truer expression. 

3. Painting: (a) Shows same results as in mod- 
eling. (b) The brush tells a story before it copies 
The copying of flowers and fruits 


association, beds, 


an object. 
is useless when the interest is in events. (c) 
The first copy or record should not be of a small 
object, but of a large effect, such as a sky, a 
field, a row of houses, because the child loves 
a flood of color, and must satisfy that want first, 
and because he sees in large, not in detail. 

4. Making: (a) Building takes its place at 
first. (b) When permanence is needed, paper 
folding and cutting or tearing are useful, be- 
cause the material! is easily managed by weak 
hands. (c) The wood-work is suitable only for 
the older children of the kindergarten. (d) The 
sewing of the kindergarten is not adapted to 
the youngest for many reasons. It tries the 
eyes and the nerves. 

5. Chief of all materials for the youngest 
is sand, in boxes, pans, or on rimmed tables. 
(a) Expression by means of hand, and with use 
of the whole upper part of the body, is encour- 
aged. (b) Serves as material for modeling. (c) 
Whenever a review of a walk ora trip is needed, 
this is one of the best ways for expressing the 
route taken and things seen, because they can 
be completely realized; as, for example, the 
representation of the farm or farmyard; slats 
may be used for fences, block houses built, and 
trees set up, gardens laid out, the lakeshore 
represented. It may epitomize most experi- 
ences, and is a good field for the illustration of 
stories. 
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Manual Training 


Ira M. Carley 


Members of the Grammar grades will 
construct a hotbed for use in the school 
garden. 

The dimensions will probably be as fol- 
Length 16 feet, width 3% feet, 
height of higher side 14 inches, height of 
The frame of the bed 
inches by 


lows: 


lower side 6 inches. 
will be strengthened by pieces 2 
2 inches fastened into the corners and ex- 
tending about 8 inches below the frame, so 
as to be driven into the ground. Addi- 
tional stiffness will be given by cleats about 
3 inches wide fastened across the boards, 
and by a strip of the same width fastened 
along the entire upper edge of the box. 

The most difficult part of the work will 
be the making of the sashes to hold the 
glass cover of the bed. Of these there 
will be four, dividing the bed lengthwise 
into four sections, and each one will be 
the work of three pupils. 

The outside frame of each sash will be 
made of 1%-inch pine, the strips being 
The 


frame will be joined by open mortise 


2% inches wide. corners of the 
and tenon joints, fastened with 3g - inch 
dowels. 

Each sash will be divided for four panes 


of glass by strips 115 


inches by 1% inches 
bed. ‘The 
these strips will be mortised into the frame 


running across the ends of 
of the sash. 

Before the sash are put together, each 
piece will be rabbeted to receive the glass, 
which will be fastened in place by light 
quarter-round strips. 

The children of the Fifth and Sixth 
grades will draw the general plan of the 
bed to a scale, and 
amount and cost of the lumber, hardware, 
and glass to be used. 


will calculate the 


Cora Champlin 
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Oak. Panelsand brackets carved. Finished gray-greeo 
or dark brown. Top fastened to legs with four blocks 


working in grooves in panels. 
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PIANO BENCH 
Oak, stained black or ‘weathered.’ ‘Rope’? border carved around edge. 
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The cost of the different grades of pine 
lumber will have to be ascertained by them, 
as a rather poor quality will be used for 
the sides of the bed, while a good quality 
is necessary for the sash. 

The Seventh and Eighth grades will 
make detail drawings of one of the sash, 
drawing the mortise and tenon joints in 
isometric projection. 

The members of the Pedagogical School 
will make light, portable easels and folding 
stools to be used for outdoor sketching. 
The easel consists of three round sticks of 
pine or spruce, 34 inch in diameter and 
415 feet to 5 feet high, with a light ferrule 
at each end. The three sticks are joined 
together at one end by screw-eyes, large 
enough and so placed as to allow the sticks 
to be spread apart or closed together. At 
the lower end a short spike is made by 


driving in a 2%-inch wire brad to within 


Physical 
Carl J. Kroh 


General Work 


Outline for School Study: lor the general 
teacher the preventive side of physical 
training is of the greatest importance. The 
present situation regarding the teaching of 
body development is such that what might 
be accomplished directly in physical de- 
velopment is overcome by the failure in 
the schoolroom to present an environ- 
ment which prevents physical debility. The 
teacher should be intelligent regarding 
The 


two are equally important, if the child is 


both the child and his environment. 


confined to the school several hours each 
day. 


guide for the teacher’s study. 


The following outline is given as a 
It is not 
to be considered complete: 
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about 14 inch of its head, and then filing 
off the head. 

The drawing-board or canvas frame may 
be held either by resting it on hooks 
screwed into the sticks of the easel, or by 
suspending it by hooks to screw-eyes. 

The folding stool will be simply a light 
three-legged stool of convenient height 
with a triangular canvas top. 

The drawings given in this number of 
the Course OF Srupy are of pieces being 
made by pupils of the Pedagogical School 
and High School. 
the work of the students and partly sug- 


The designs are partly 


gestions of the art and manual training 
departinents. 

As a rule, work of this kind is done 
optionally, outside the regular class periods, 
as that time is usually taken up with work 
more directly connected with the school- 
work, 


Trai ning 
Caroline Crawtord 


I, The child. 

1. Nutrition. 

(a) Air, quantity and quality. 

(b) Water, quantity and quality. 

(c) Food, quantity and quality. 

The description for the study of nutrition is 
included inthe March outline and in the second 
part of the present outline. 

2. Normal body for age. 

(a) Study of measurements. 

(b) Laws of growth and development. 

(c) Physiology of bodily exercise. 

3. Physical defects. 

The photographs show defects which are 
both the result of the environment and also of 
the failure on the part of the teacher to under 
stand the effect of gravity on the body in stand- 
ing and sitting. 

4. Senses. 

(a) Eyes. 

(b) Ears. 
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Diagnosis of abnormal organs is not required, 
hut the abnormal sense should be recognized, 
and means taken to have the best possible con- 
dition produced. As the throat plays so im- 
portant a part in reading and singing, the same 
veatment applies to it as to the eyes and ears. 

3. Application of the laws of growth and 
development. 

(a) Work. 

(b) Fatigue. 

(c) Rest. 

(d) Recuperation. 

6. Standing. 

(a) Analysis of position. 

(b) Muscles used in standing. 

ic) Effect of gravity on body when standing. 

7, Position of body for motor-work. 

(a) Reading. 

(b) Writing. 

(c) Singing. 

Il, The environment 

1. Location of building 

2, Seating. 


school hygiene. 


soil. 


3. Heating and ventilation. 
Lighting. 
3. School diseases: (a) contagious;  (b) 


chronic; nervous. 

Outline for Home Study: Nurrivion. The 
object of this study, fragmentary as it must 
be, is to obtain some data that will assist 
both the teacher and the mother in guiding 
the growth and development of the child. 
It is hoped in time to extend the study to 
nunbers sufficient to overcome the source 


of error. 


Fic. 1. 


Showing common defects of low shoulder and incipient 
spinal curvature. 


| 
— 
| 


| 


Fic. 2 


Showing resulting defects of careless standing. 


Diet Tables:* The tables are given for 
future reference in comparing diet lists with 
calculated averages: 


Far. 


AGE. PROTEID, CARBOHYDRO.* 
yrams. OZ. grams. OZ. grams. OZ. 
5 yrs. | 56 =- 2 43 = 15 145 = 5.1 
8-9 57.44=2.05: 45 1.6 150 5.3 
12-13 67.50—2.4 | 45 245 3.7 
14-15 79 28 | 48 17 270 9.6 


Diet List: (If food is taken more than 
four times daily, note time and quantity in 
space marked extra. Keep record for five 
consecutive days.) 


Time. TIME, Time. TIME, TIME. 


Illustration of method of recording: 


DATE, 1901-3-1. 


A. M. 
00 
Oatmeal, tbl... .. 
Cream and sugar... . 
Beetsteak, I serving. 
Bread, 2 slices.... 
Butter, ball....... 


inents taken in March will give the winter’s 


*From Uttelman’s Domestic Hygiene of the Child. 
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Physical Measurements: ‘The measure- 
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growth; also the result of the work that has 
been done during the winter quarter. 


References: ‘The references given in the 
February and March numbers are referred 
to for the first part of the outline. In ad- 
dition the following list is given: 

Briggs, Heating and Ventilation; Sanitary 
Arrangements, etc. (see his Modern American 
School Buildings, pp. 155-218) 1899; Burger- 
stein and Netolitzky, der Schul- 
Ffygiene, 1895; Burnham, School /fygicne 
(see Pedagogical Seminary, 1892, Vv. 2, p. 67; 
Bibliography, pp. 68-71); Cohn, A/ygzene of the 
Eye in Schools, 1886; Farquharson, Schoo? Hy- 
gtene and Diseases Incidental to School Life, 
1895; Fitz, Bed Posture as an Ettological Fac- 
tor in Spinal Curvature, 1898, and Hygiene of 


Organization 
Irene Warren 


Classification 
The two systems of classification which 
have been most carefully worked out are the 
Cutter Expansive System and the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. Any plan of classi- 


fication must of necessity be arbitrary. 
lhe Decimal Classification is outlined be- 
low because it is the one used in the Chi- 
cago Institute library. Some changes have 
been made to meet the requirements of 
this library. ‘There are certain points in 
the printed scheme which are open to criti- 
cism. This is somewhat due to the rapid 
The 


strong pleas made for it, however, are that 


development of certain subjects. 
it is relative and expansive. 

All knowledge, according to this classi- 
fication, is divided into ten general sub- 


jects, as follows: 


000. General Works. 
100. Philosophy. 

200. Religion. 

300. Sociology. 

yoo. Philology. 

500. Natural Science. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Instruction in: Elementary Schools (Report for 
Amer. Physical Education, rev. v. 3, No, 4) 


1898; Gardner, Zown and Country School 
Buildings, 1888; Massachusetts Board of 


Health, Home Hygiene (see Tenth Annual 
Report, 1879, pp. 87-109, Nineteenth Annual 
Report, 1887, Thirtieth Annual Report, 1898); 
Newsholme, School Hygiene, 1894: Communi- 
cable Diseases in Schools, pp. 116-130, General 
Principles of Ventilation, pp. 21-45, School 
Furniture, pp. 12-16, Stte of School and Con- 
struction of School Buildings. pp. 3-11; Parkes, 
Practical Hygiene, 1883, v. 1; Scudder, Special 
Report on Seating of Pupils in the Public 
Schools (School Doc. No. 9), 1892; Uffelman, 
Domestic Hygtene of the Child, pp. 128-152; 
Woodbridge, School-house Warming and Ven- 
tilation (see Connecticut Education, Board of, 
Report, 1898, pp. 337-364). 


of a Library 


Frances Simpson 


600. Useful Arts. 
7oo. Fine Arts. 
8oo. Literature. 
goo. History. 


Each of these is again divided into ten 
subdivisions. For example, the following 
is the second subdivision of the Natural 


Science: 


500. Natural Science. 
310. Mathematics. 
520. Astronomy. 

530. Physics. 

540. Chemistry. 

350. Geology. 

560. Paleontology. 
370. Biology. 

580. Botany. 

5390. Zoblogy. 


In turn the third division divides each 
of these hundred divisions into ten sub- 
jects, making one thousand divisions. The 
following shows the divisions of one sub- 
ject, 510, Mathematics: 


510. Mathematics. 
511. Arithmetic. 
512. Algebra. 
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Conic sections. 


513. Geometry. 

514. ‘Trigonometry. 

515. Descriptive geometry. 

316. Analytic geometry. Quaternions. 
517. Calculus. 

518. 

Probabilities. 


Thus, carrying out the decimals, many 
of these subjects have been very minutely 
classified. 


The following shows how this is done: 


goo. History. 
g70. History of North America. 
973. History of the United States. 


973-1. History of the United States. Period 
of discovery. 
973-11. Pre-Columbian Claims. 


The Abridged Decimal Classification with 
its full Relative Index will doubtless be 
found quite sufficient 
school library. 

The prices of the above-mentioned classi- 
fications are as follows: Decimal Classifica- 


for the average 


tion and Relative Index, $5.00; Abridged 
Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 
$1.50; Cutter’s Expansive Classification, 
complete, $5.00. 


Home Economics 


Alice P. 


During the last quarter some experiments 
have been tried whose results should be 
recorded. 
inthe teaching of cooking is the isolation 
of the subject, the attempt has been made 
to correlate the work as closely as possible 


Since one of the weak points 


with other studies. ‘lo have its full value, 
this work should add to the clearness of 
the images gained by the child in some of 
his studies, and should furnish subject- 
matter for others. 

In the Fifth Grade the subject of the 
nature study planned for the winter was 
food. It was decided to make this a study 
of food plants rather than of the chemical 
constituents of the foods, and the cereals 
Stalks of the 
different grains, corn, wheat, oats, barley, 


were chosen for the work. 


and rye, were obtained and given to the 
children for examination. Pictures illus- 
trated the appearance of various grains 
growing in the fields, while the painting 
of corn and of wheat gave an opportunity 
for the expression of the differences in 
aie 
wheat grain was then studied, first under a 
hand lens, and then with the microscope. 


mode of growth. structure of the 


Norton 


Starch had already been discovered in 
the cereals, because of its thickening power, 
and by means of the iodine test, and the 
starch grains were now seen. 
to the 


The visit 
the class made 


showed more clearly the different coatings 


flour-mill which 
of the grain and their uses. 

The possibility of preparing sugar from 
starch was illustrated by allowing each 
child to chew a piece of cracker for a few 
moments. Though the change had not 
been suggested, the children all discov- 
This 


introduced the study of sugar, its chief 


ered that the cracker grew sweet. 


commercial sources in the sugar-cane and 
the beet root, its mode of preparation for 
market, and a comparison of different 
kinds and grades of sugar. 

During this time, at a period directly 
following the nature study, the children 
had cooked the products of the food plants 
studied (as outlined in 


(as 
COURSE OF Strupy). 


the February 
Eight lessons were 
given on these topics, three of them on 
corn, including the popping of corn, the 
cooking of corn-meal and hominy, and the 
making of a cornstarch mold; two chiefly 
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on wheat, including the preparation of 
breakfast cereals and the making of cereal 
coffee; one on potatoes and potato soup 
introduced another kind of starchy food, 
and showed the use of flour for thickening; 
and one on sugar, in the form of candy. 

The nature work and the cookery have 
furnished many problems in arithmetic for 
the children to work out in their number 
lessons, and one writing period a week, 
that following the cooking, has been de- 
voted to writing an account of the work 
done, including the recipes used. 

The plan has on the whole worked well. 
Much of the work done in the nature study 
might have been accomplished as a part of 
the cooking lesson, but on some accounts 
it has been more satisfactory in this way. 
When the children come to the cooking 
class they expect active work, and it is 
often difficult to check their impatience to 
begin, long enough for them to gain an 
intelligent idea of what they are to do. 
While interest is by no means lacking in 
the problems that arise, there is always 
manifest a little disappointment if discus- 
sion or experiment take too much time. 
The plan carried out has made it possible 
to take all the time needed for study of the 
food plants, and for experiment, without 
this disadvantage. Constant use has been 
made in the cooking of work done in the 
nature study, and the children have been 
asked to apply directly the knowledge 
gained. ‘The solution of some questions 
arising in the cooking class, as for exam- 
ple, “Why does corn pop?” been 
worked out in the nature study. 

One weak point of the work from the 
cookery standpoint has been too many 
lessons in succession on starch. Albumen 
was not introduced until after the eight 
lessons indicated were completed. More 
variety and perhaps greater benefit would 
have been gained if this had been intro- 


duced earlier. 
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That the 


chiefly in its activity, and its close relation 


interest of the cooking lies 


to the experience of the child, and not jp 
simply preparing something good to eat, 
has been shown by the fact that one of the 
best lessons of the quarter was the one on 
cereal coffee, where the children roasted 
and ground wheat grains and used these 
for preparing a drink, in order to com- 


pare this with the beverage made from the 


cereal coffees on the market. Whenever 
anything transportable has been made, 


nearly every child has asked permission to 
That 


does react on the home is shown by the 


carry the article home. the work 
fact that a large part of the children re- 
peat at home the work done at school, 
though no point has been made of having 
this done. 

In the Sixth Grade a similar correlation 


with nature work has been. successfully 


carried out, but two other attempts have 


not been so satisfactory. ‘The connection 
between the cooking and the geography 
work, as outlined in January, has not been 
maintained, for the ground has been cov- 
ered far more quickly in the cooking than 
in the geography. Perhaps a more careful 
planning of this work might make it more 
successful. ‘The experiment in teaching 
French with the cooking was also a partial 
failure, for the children felt that it ham- 
pered them in their work. A little more 
previous training in French would have 
obviated the difficulties. The 
speaking of French during the serving ot 
The ex- 


some of 
the food was more satisfactory. 
periment will be tried again, if possible. 
under more favorable circumstances. 
The giving of the werk in cookery to 
boys as well as girls, though by no means 


new, is not as yet general. It has been 


done as a matter of course, with no sug- 
gestion that any difference should be made: 
and the boys in every case have shown & 
much interest as the girls, and have ap- 
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parently received as much benefit. They 
have been as anxious to take their work 
If the object 


of the work is not an industrial one, but 


home, and to cook at home. 


isthe training of the child, the preparing 
for citizenship, and the inculcation of sym- 
pathy with the home and its life, it is as 
valuable for the boy as for the girl. 


Cooking in the Primary Grades 
Flora J. Cooke 


During this month each grade of primary 
children will devote the cooking time to 
the study or consideration of certain seeds 
and plants which it will be practicable to 
plant in the school garden. — As the school 
closes in June, only such vegetables or 
berries can be selected as will mature in 
two monti.s, i. e., radishes, lettuce, onion 
sets, etc. 

To find what to choose, the children 
They 
will also be allowed to select flowers to 


will need to read and experiment. 


plant that can be used in school decora- 
tion. 

Each child will be responsible for one 
vegetable or berry and 
plant. 


one flowering 
He will discover what is necessary 


Literature in the 
Flora J. 


The time has passed when teachers need 
tobe urged to give literature the place 
which merits 


its value in the primary 


school. However, the dass for the selec- 
tion of stories and thetr adaptation to the 
needs of a particular class of children will 
always be interesting topics for consider- 
ation. The results of several years’ ex- 
periments are here given. 
The Selection of Stories 
If the fundamental activities and inter- 


ests of children determine the choice of 
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for the best growth and rapid development 
of his chosen plants, and how he can best 
serve or use the fruit or flowers at the 
luncheon period. During the cooking 
periods, therefore, it will be necessary to 
use the lunch-room, library, and garden 
plot as laboratories for individual experi- 
ment. The children will help as much as 
possible in the preparation and care of the 
hotbed and its contents. 

In some lessons each child will work in- 
dependently, and at other times the entire 
class will help an individual with his prob- 
lem. The records of all the experiments 
will be kept in the cook-books as data on 
food. 


writing, and mathematics cannot yet be 


The correlated work in reading, 


given in detail, but their necessity is sug- 
gested by the method of work outlined 
above. While there is no actual cooking 
planned for this month, the motive of the 
work in cooking in the primary grades, 
as outlined in October, is not changed. 
In considering the foods best to serve 
from the standpoint of the season, and in 
trying to discover how best to prepare 
them, it will be necessary for the children 
to employ different activities, 
gardening being substituted for cooking. 


physical 


Primary Grades 
Cooke 


stories, a detailed list of those used during 
an entire year, with any adequate explana- 
tion as to the motive and adaptation, 
would be too varied and comprehensive 
for the limits of one article. It is possible, 
however, to group the kinds of stories 
chosen from this standpoint under four 
general heads: 

I. Stories which embody ideals of 
courage, generosity, strength, wisdom, un- 
selfishness, kindness to animals, etc. 

Children instinctively imitate what they 
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admire. For instance, we have all noticed 
the influence of a father, a policeman, or 
even a teacher, as we have watched the 
child graphically reproducing their chief 
characteristics in his play and unconscious 
actions. 

It is because the responsibility of the 
ideals of the children depends so largely 
upon the parents and teachers that we 
make the strong plea for the careful se- 
lection of stories. Their influence is only 
second in importance to that of personal 
example, and the child’s needs, experi- 
ences, and tendencies should determine 
their choice. Stories bring the children into 
contact with the world’s standards of what 
is brave, wise, and kind. But the final 
test of the story is its power to arouse in 
them appropriate emotions, which uncon- 
sciously but immediately find expression 
in their daily actions. 

This is illustrated by such a story as 7he 
Wise King and the Bees. 

In this story King Solomon is presented 
by the Queen of Sheba with two bouquets, 
one of real and one of wax flowers. Being 
unable to decide which were the natural 
flowers, the King said, ‘Open the window 
for my friends the bees; they shall decide 
this question for me.” In this way the 
children are introduced to the so-called 
“zesesé man,’ and wisdom appears in a 
form which, from actual experience, the 
youngest child in school may understand 
and appreciate. Again, it is most inter- 
esting to trace the growth of ideals in 
children in a series of stories illustrating 
different types of courage. Among many 
stories used in this connection were the 
following: 

William at the Natural Bridge in 
ginta, found in Montetth’s Science Reader 
a type of pure physical courage; Casa- 
bianca, a poem—a type showing unreason- 
ing physical and moral courage; Peter at 
the Dyke, a poem by Pheebe Cary—a type 


showing reasoning physical and moral 
courage; Prometheus, classical myth —high. 
est type of physical and moral courage, 

The children were allowed to compare 
these heroes, choosing the one they con. 
sidered bravest for dramatization, or the 
one they preferred to represent, always 
giving the reason for their choice. Al. 
though the heroes named above probably 
never existed, they illustrate in simplicity 
the desired types. ‘The characters chosen 
for representation were also quite fre. 
quently chosen from real life and _ history. 

II. Stories of industry and invention, 

These stories are usually told when some 


condition makes the children feel the | 


necessity for a certain invention or a 
particular kind of work. ‘They are first 
given the opportunity to experiment, try- 
ing to solve the problem for themselves. 


For instance: In connection with their | 
work on food, the children needed vessels 


for holding water, dry materials, and 
for cooking purposes. They examined 
the dishes at home and suggested ways 
of making some for use in the school: 
room. 

As their efforts were not entirely. satis- 
factory, they were prepared to appreciate 
the crude products of primitive peoples, « 
they had experimented in the same ¢: 
rection. The children noted with gre 
interest the simple forms, unglazed sur 
face, and crudity in decoration in this 
work. At this stage a potter came to the 
school and illustrated how modern dishe 
are made and shaped with ease and & 
curacy. 

The children examined many moder! 
specimens of pottery, and the influence 0 


the work was marked in their taste, in ther 
observation as to differences and improve 
ments, and in their general interest in the 
dishes, in the home, and in the stores Vs 
ited. Later in the year they inade a st 
of clay dishes, which they decorated al! 
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burned in a rude kiln. Among the stories 
told in this connection were Grandmother 
Kaolin, Clay Dishes, Sara Wiltse’s Atnder- 
garten Stortes, Story of Palissy the Potter, 
and Story of the Porcelain Stove, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, and the story of how books 
were once made of clay. 

In the same way the methods of the 
heating and lighting of houses, the purifi- 
cation of water for drinking, the manufac- 
ture of cloth, the ways of telling time, and 
the making of tools for the garden were 
worked out by the children in the primary 
grades. 

II]. Home and social activities of the 
children. 

Some part of this work comes into each 
month’s plan, and constitutes the begin- 
ning work in history. 

In November the children have the story 
of the first Thanksgiving Day and how it 
cane to be. In December they are given 
insome dramatic form the stories of the 
children of different nations, who, while 
they speak different languages, dress differ- 
ently, and have perhaps a different climate, 
yet in so many lands celebrate this same 
day as happily as we do. 

On account of space we cannot go into 
the details of this work, but shall suggest 
in general one of its phases, that of the 
home. 

The children give their own ideas of the 
use of the home as a protection against 
cold, storms, enemies, etc. ‘They are asked 
to construct a model of a shelter that would 
protect them in a certain given season of 
the year. 

They examine their own homes, and 
begin for the first time to appreciate the 
skill and division of labor necessary to 
produce the common comforts which they 
enjoy. Their own efforts usually result in 
cave, a Wigwam, or a round snow-house, 
according to the season and environment, 
and they are given the story of the people 


who lived and worked under similar con- 
ditions, as the Cave Men, Indians, or Eski- 
mos. ‘Thus, during the year, the children 
begin to discover how environment influ- 
ences the work and habits of a people, and 
how environment may be overcome. ‘The 
real motive of this line of work is to culti- 
vate unconsciously and gradually in the 
children a wholesome sympathy and a 
comprehension of the rights and difficul- 
ties of other people, which shall not only 
make the history work valuable to them as 
knowledge, but be more truly educative as 
an influence guiding daily action. 

IV. Selected nature myths, fables, fairy 
stories, poems, and songs. 

Through such stories the children are 
directed in their own world—a world of 
personification, fancy, and rhythm. We 
can only refer to these stories under the 
heading of: 

Adaptation of Stories: The poets have, in 
many cases, adapted stories and given us 
ideas, nature observations, and truth in 
such simple and beautiful forms that our 
crude touch only mars them, and whenever 
it is possible to use it, the rhythm of the 
original always adds to the pleasure and 
value of the story. Forexaimple, in Long- 
fellow’s The Birds of Killiiigworth and The 
Emperor's Bird’s- Nest; Whittier’s How the 
Robin’s Breast Became Red and King Solo- 
mon and the Ants; Lowell’s Rhoecus and 
The Finding of the Lyre; the Carys’ The 
Legend of the Northland and Peter at the 
Dyke; Browning’s Zhe Cricket and the 
Poet and Two Poets at Avon; Lanier’s The 
Song of the Chattahoochee; Saxe’s Robert 
Bruce and the Spider and King Solomon and 
the Bees; Edwin Arnold’s How the Chip- 
munk Got Its Stripes; and The Grateful 
Foxes. 

In many other poems we find the stories 
quite ready-made for our use with lit- 
tle children, yet there is much that they 
should have which is not so well adapted 
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in form. ‘lhe teacher sheculd be able to 
go to every great artist and storehouse of 
beauty and truth, and select and bring to 
the children that part of their inheritance 
which they are fitted to receive. She has 
no right to change a story in its spirit, but 
it is her privilege and responsibility to de- 
cide what they can appreciate—what she 
must omit and what emphasize. 

For example, a little boy in the First 
Grade once told the story of Pear/- Feather 
as follows: 

One Version of the Pearl-Feather Story 

“Once there was an Indian boy, and his 
grandmother told him that there was a 
wicked giant called Pearl-Feather, and he 
must go and kill him. So he sailed away 
and came to the hissing serpents, and they 
told him to go back, but he killed them 
all, and the water was all bloody, and then 
he caine to Pearl-Feather and fought him 
all day, until at last he shot him in the 
head, and then he put his blood upon the 
woodpecker’s head, and made that bird 
red-headed.” 

Allthiscertainly was in the original story: 
revenge, bloodshed, etc.; but when it was 
so emphasized that this was all the child 
remembered, the influence was surely not 
desirable. 

Suppose the story had been given from 
another standpoint, which is equally true 
to the original. 


Another Version of the Pearl-Feather Story 
“Once there was an Indian boy named 
Hiawatha. One evening his grandmother 
led him to the great sea-water. She pointed 
eastward to a marshy island and _ said: 
‘Hiawatha, you are now old enough and 
strong enough to help your people. Upon 
that island lives a cruel giant called Pearl- 
Feather, and in the springtime he breathes 
out poison, and many people die each year. 
You must save your peoplefrom him—you 


must slay the giant.’ 


“So Hiawatha sailed away with his mit. 
tens and his arrows, and soon he came ty 
the black pitchwater, and loud voices said, 
‘Go back, coward; go back, faint-heart: 
go back to your people!’ But Hiawatha 
sailed right on. ‘Then he came to the 
hissing serpents, and again the voices said, 
‘Go back, coward; go back, faint-hear: 
go back to your people!’ But Hiawath; 
sailed right on. At last he came to the 
island, and the great Pearl-Feather rose up 
to meet him. When he saw him, he laughed 
and said, ‘Go back, boy; go back, faint. 
heart; go back to your people!’ But His. 
watha said, ‘I have come to save my pee 
ple.’ 

“All day long the contest lasted, until 
at length Hiawatha had but one arrow left, 
and that was broken. Just then Hiawatha 
heard a bird sing, and whenever Hiawatha 
heard a bird sing he listened. Then the 
bird told him how to aim his arrow, and 
the great giant fell to the earth, dead, 
Then Hiawatha knew that his people were 
saved, and he called the bird to him, and 
in gratitude he stained its head red with 
the giant’s blood. 

“Then he sailed home, and when the 
people saw him coming they made a grea 
feast in his honor, and praised him, and 
offered him gifts. But Hiawatha said: 
‘I could not have done it alone—the wood: 
pecker helped me. I have stained his 
head red with the giant’s blood, and shall 
always wear two of his feathers in m 
pipe of peace.’ ” 

This 1s the Indian story of how the 
woodpecker got his red head, and wh 
they always called him “friend” and pro- 
tected him from harm. This is the same 
story, with the emphasis placed upon the 
motive for the action, and upon the cour 
age and gratitude of Hiawatha. Man’ 
teachers are disturbed when the children 
ask at the end of such a story, “Is t 
true?” 
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[here is only one way of meeting such 
a question, that is with the simple truth. 
There must be some truth in the story if it 
The teacher should 


know what that truth is before she attempts 


jsworthy of telling. 
to tell the story. She would probably say 
in this case: ‘* Perhaps Hiawatha never 
lived, but many Indians have been as brave 
yshe was; and it is true that it would be a 
fne thing if a boy could be that brave, 
isn't it? It is true that it was the right 
thing for him to remember that the bird 
helped him, and that he did not take all 
the praise for himself, isn’t it?” I should 
jot force these influences upon the chil- 
dren unless the question were asked, but if 
the motive for telling the story is clear in 
the teacher's mind, this question will always 
enhance rather than detract from the real 
value of the story. 

Our best aid in the adaptation of stories 
has come to us from the children in the 
following manner: 

Itisa custom in our primary school to 
have aso-called ‘“‘party” for twenty minutes 
each day. During this time some group 
inthe room is responsible for the enter- 
ainment of the other children. ‘They may 
‘ing a song, tell or act out a story, or play 
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a game, but once during the week each 
child feels it his duty to see that every one 
enjoys himself. All depend upen him, 
and he cannot disappoint them. ‘This is 
not only an excellent way to bring out the 
best in timid children, who often need en- 
couragement and outside help, but through 
the stories selected we get at the independ- 
ent taste of the different individuals. 

The stories selected are not always the 
best, but by keeping a list of them from 
year to year, and carefully analyzing them, 
we are able, in almost every instance, to 
determine the reason for the choice, and 
profit by it in our own selection of stories. 

Strong action, vivid contrasts, musical 
or loud sounds, the rhythm of repetition, 
and personal experience were the normal 
or average keynotes of interest. 

With these facts, and knowing the in- 
fluence which we wished the children to 
receive, we have gone to all sources—to 
and 


have soughtand found without difficulty just 


nan, nature, mythology,and the Bible 


the ideas or deeds needed for immediate 
use. With these points in mind the adap- 
tation takes care of itself, and the oldest 
story becomes fresh and attractive.—/v/and 


Educator, May, 1900. 
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Reading Lessons for the Primary Grades 


Science Series No. 5 


Flora J. Cooke 


Soil Game 


Directions for Game 


When you guess what the soil is, do not tell its name. 


to the blackboard and write how you think it was made. 


I 


It came from the lakeshore. 

It is white and brown. 

It sparkles in the sunshine. 

It can scratch glass. 

It is used in making glass. 

It is used in making plaster. 

It is sometimes used in measuring time. 
Ants build homes in it. 

Cactus plants grow best in it. 


I] 


It came from the swamp or woods. 

It is black, light, and fine. 

It has decayed wood and leaves in it. 

It will hold more water than other soils. 
It will hold water longer than other soils. 
Earthworms like to live in it. 

Garden plants and trees need some of it. 


Pass 
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It is bluish gray, or yellow, or red. 


Water can scarcely get through it. 
It makes fine dust when it dries. 


People make dishes and pottery of it. 
They make bricks and houses of it. 
There are many kinds of this soil. 
Each kind has a special use. 


Birds 


Science Series No. 6 


I 


The first week in April a little boy said, “I saw a bluebird to-day.”’ 
“Oh, tell us about it!’ we said. 

He told us it was like the bluebird in the museum. 

Its head, back, tail, and wings were blue. 

Its breast was brownish red. 

It was about seven inches long. 

After that we watched for the bluebirds. 

A great many came in April. 

All the parts of the bluebird nearest the sky are blue. 

The parts nearest the earth are brown. 

Max said, ‘‘The bluebird makes me think of the lake. 

“Tt is all blue on top, and all brown underneath like the sand.” 


II 


We saw a scarlet tanager in the park one day. 
His wings and tail were black. 

His head, back, and breast were bright scarlet. 
The scarlet tanager’s mate is much smaller than he is. 
She is a light brownish green. 
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You cannot see her among the leaves. 

Often the father tanager sits on a twig above the nest and sings. 

I suppose he is telling stories to his family. 

It he sees any one coming toward the nest he flies away. 

He goes to another tree not far away. 

But the mother tanager sits still on the nest. 

No one can see her. She is sate. 

All the little tanagers look like their mother until they are old 


enough to care tor themselves. 


IT] 


Did you ever see a robin hunt for worms? 

How tast he runs!) How wise he looks! 

He goes trom one hole to another. 

Soon he tinds'a worm at home. 

Then how he does pull! The worm pulls, too. 

But the robin is stronger than the worm. 

One day we saw a robin with a big worm. 

He put it down on the ground. 

He did not seem to be hungry. 

We thought perhaps he pulled the worm out just for fun. 

But soon he flew away with it. 

Where do you suppose he went? 

We know; we found out his secret. 

He went to two other trees, then he went to his nest. 

He still had the worm in his bill. 

Perhaps he was hungry. 

Maybe he thought how good it was, when he put it down on the 
ground. 

Maybe he ioved his little ones too much to eat it. 

Any way, he carried it to his nest. 

You should have heard the little ones chirp. 


old 


the 
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Four Riddles 


Literature Series No. 8 


I 


We came early in the springtime. 
Children love us very much. 
There are many, many of us. 

We are happy in the sunshine. 
We are happy in the shade. 

We look like gold in the grass. 
After a while we look like silver. 
We are short when we are young. 
We grow tall as we grow older. 
Once I wore a yellow dress. 

Now my children dress in laces. 
Soon the wind will take my children. 


Then I shall be bald and lonely. 


I] 


Crawling, spinning, shelter winning 


From the storms of winter gray, 
Leaves are falling, north winds calling, 
Wait thy Easter day. 


Out in the sunshine, tree as air, 

Flying with wings so new and fair, 

High in the sunlight, low midst the flowers, 
Sipping the sweets through bright summer hours. 


Song Stortes for Kindergarten, Patty and Mary Hill. 
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So trim and slim and gracefully thin, 

With little fur leggins as tight as the skin, 
With little gray mittens just to his mind, 
And a little gray tail hanging down behind. 


So trim and slim and gracefully thin, 

With a little fur vest buttoned under his chin; 
With a little fur coat nicely trimmed and lined, 
And a nice little tail hanging down behind. 


There’s a rap and a tap, a scuffle and din, 
There’s a rap and a tap, but he can’t get in, 
Tho’ he raps and taps and begs on his knees 


For a crumb of cake or morsel of cheese. 


For a crumb of bread, if ever so small, 

For his three wee babies behind the wall, 

In three gray coats, nicely trimmed and lined, 
And three little tails hanging down behind. 


IV 


There’s a queer little house— 
And it sits in the sun; 

When the good mother calls 
The children all run; 

While under her roof it is cozy and warm, 
Tho’ the cold winds may whistle 

And bluster and storm. 


In the daytime that queer 
Little house moves away; 
And the children run after 


So happy and gay. 


| 
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But it comes back at night, 
And the children are fed 
And tucked up to sleep 


In their warm, cozy bed. 


This queer little house 
Has no windows or doors; 
The roof has no chimneys, 
The rooms have no floors; 
No fireplaces, chimneys, 
Nor stoves can you see, 
Yet the children are cozy 
And warm as can be. 


The story of this 
Little house is quite true; 
I have seen it myself, 
And I’m sure you have, too; 
You can see it to-day 
If you watch the old hen 
As her downy wings cover 
Her chickens again. 
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The Kindergarten 


Anne E. Allen 


The two following stories are to be used 
in connection with the Kindergarten out- 
line for March and April, which appeared 
March 


in the number of the CouRsrE ot 


Srupy. 


The Work of the Winds 
There was not a breath of wind blowing, 
away out on the lake, where a number of 
white sails stood waiting for a puff of 
wind to come and help them in to the 

shore. 
miller 
anxiously for enough wind to come to 


sat outside his mill waiting 
move the great fans that turned the wheels. 
He had a great deal of grain to grind for 
any hungry people, and until the wind 
came to do its work, the poor miller could 
do nothing. 

All the weather-vanes were still, and the 
sinoke came lazily out of the chimneys and 
went where ‘t pleased, because there was 
no wind te toy with it. 

Everything was waiting and watching tor 
the South Wind, she of the warm spring- 
time who brought gentle, warm rains that 
burst the seeds into life, and wakened all 
of sleeping nature. 

All winter long the North Wind 
been at his work, helped by the East and 


had 


West winds. 
Wind, so let us have a frolic together,” 
said the North Wind to the other two. 
* Perhaps we can do her work,” said the 
West Wind. 
“T know 
East Wind said: and off they started to- 


must be too early for the South 


we can do some of it,” the 


gether. 
First, 


Away across the lake they began. 


they filled the sails of the ship out on the 
waters, and blew the waves higher and 
higher. ‘The sailors shifted their sails firs 
to catch this wind and then that, until they 
steered their boats into harbor. 

Next, the fans of the great mill they 
caught, and the miller with glad surprise 


saw them begin to turn round and roun¢, 
and the wheels inside began to vrind the | 
grain that had been in place waiting forso | 


long to be turned into flour or meal. 
The the 
houses, pointed now this way and now that, 


weather-vanes, high up on 


as first one wind blew and then another. 


The boys began coming out with their 
kites, but the winds were too strong for | 


any but the toughest ones, which danced 
and whirled away up in the air. 

The clothes that hung out on the line 
were soon dry enough to be taken in b) 
the washerwomen, who had been waitin 
all day long, wishing for the sun or win 
to come and dry them. 

Then the winds began to be 
off of heads 


very lil» 


chievous. THlats were taken 


and blown down the streets: every bit 


loose paper was caught up into the air 


until there seemed to be hundreds of kite: 


flying: the dust was blown over ever 


thing, and leaves that had been hiauena 
winter, with seeds tucked under then 


were blown out into the air and_ scattered 
where the sun and rain were able to fin 
them. 

Soon the South Wind came. — Shi 
brought with her all she was expected! 
bring. It was not long before the bar 
brown earth was green once more: the vi 
lets and dandelions were out, and sprit: 


had really come. 
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Bluster, Bright, and Sprinkle 

Once there were three great giants, who 
were the good and helpful friends of the 
tiny flowers, the great trees, the brooks, and 
all the little woodland inhabitants. Neither 
the blue violets nor the delicate white snow- 
drops could ever have wakened in the 
spring, nor the great red roses and yellow 
sunflowers could have opened their eyes in 
the summer; the trees could not have put 
on their green dresses, nor the pussy-wil- 
lows have thrown off their fur caps, if 
Bright had not been ready to warm the 
big brown house where their winter’s bed 
was found, when Jack Frost came riding on 
old Bluster’s back. 
into such 


Nor could they ever 
have crawled cozy places if 
Bluster had not run with them and tucked 
them in quickly, and then with his great 
hand gathered up dried leaves and earth 
Who 


but Sprinkle would have remembered that 


to make warm comforts for them. 


little baby seeds get thirsty during the 
winter, and could have given them the 
good drinks and gentle pats that this 
great friendly giant sent down to them? 

Tightly wrapped in their beds, they lay 
waiting for Spring to call them; gentle, 
loving Spring, who always needs and calls 
upon her three great giant friends to help 
her bring the birds back home, and to waken 
the flower-babies and set them to work. 
She had sent Bright to touch, with his 
warm fingers, the big brown house, and 
had asked Sprinkle to tap at the doors and 
ell the little flower-people to get up. 
bluster was ready to welcome them as they 
peeped out, and blew his warm breath on 
their little cold green hands. 

The violets by the thousand were nod- 
ding their tiny purple caps; the snow- 
drops had peeped up, had finished their 
work, and gone to sleep again; the robins, 
who had gone off for their winter’s trip, 
had come back, and the little brooks had 
been filled with water, and were dancing 


455 


merrily among the stones, thanking old 
Sprinkle for the quantities of water he had 
brought them, while—- would you believe 
it?—one Pussy Willow, with her little brown 
fur cap closely tied on, was still asleep. 
The violets called to her that it was time to 
get up, and Robin Redbreast, as he flew 
by, called to her, saying: “Oh, you lazy 
Pussy! How can you stay asleep so long, 
when everybody else has wakened and gone 
to work?”’ Pussy heard, but her mother 
had told her to wait, for Jack Frost was 
still lurking around and might come back, 
so she had best keep on her warm cap. 
Bluster, Sprinkle talked 
about her and wondered why she had not 
wakened. 


Bright, and 


Sprinkle said: “I believe she is 
thirsty; I will give her a cool drink and 
bath, and maybe that will rouse her.” 

Bluster said: “No, she is lazy: I will 
shake her and make her get up.” 

Bright said nothing, but quietly waited. 
Sprinkle sent down a shower of cold 
water, which made Pussy draw her cap all 
the more closely about her. 

Bluster shook her, at first gently; but, 
finding she would not wake up, shook 
harder and and at 
roughly, but Pussy did not stir. 


harder, last, very 

They went back and told Bright what 
they had done, and how Pussy still kept on 
her fur cap. Bright smiled, said, “ | 
will see what I can do.” 

Calling all his little sunbeams to him, 
he told them Pussy Willow’s story, and 
asked if they would like to go and help 
her to waken and enjoy the springtime. 
Joytully they started off to work. Joining 
hands, they danced around Pussy, making 
her feel warm and comfortable. Softly and 
lovingly they tapped on the little fur cap. 

Pussy Willow heard them, felt their warm 
and gentle touch; and while they worked, 
out she peeped, and saw her vood friends 
and playfellows helping her. She threw 
off her brown fur cap, and shaking her 
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silky gold hair, nodded and smiled at the 
violets and dandelions around her. 

Bluster and Sprinkle shook their heads 
and wondered how Bright had waked her. 
Bright said nothing, yet still kept on 
working. 

The next time Robin flew by he stopped 
to speak to Pussy, and to sit and sing to 
her, telling her, in his song, how sorry he 
was that he had laughed at her, and how 
glad that she had at last come out to 
enjoy the springtime. Pussy was happy 
to see all her friends again, and to swing 
to and fro as Bluster rocked her gently. 
She smiled up at Bright, who still sent his 
children to play with her. 


First and Second Grades 


Harriet T. B. Atwood 


Geography: (See I, under ‘“ Nature 
Study.”) The geography work will be a 
study of the soil relations of areas visited 
during March and April, and it therefore 
will not be differentiated from the work in 
nature study for this month. 

Field-trips proposed: 

1. Visit to Beverly Hills to see the first 
spring flowers. 

2. Visit to the ravine at Glencoe. 

Nature Study: I. Soil studies, associated 
with the planning of a school garden. The 
work will be taken up as follows: 

1. Selection of the best site available for a 
garden. Question: What factors must be con- 
sidered in selecting the site? 

2. Examination of the soil of chosen site. 
Question: What work must be done before 
seeds are planted? (a) Note packed condition 
of soil. (b) Note quality of soil. 

3. Examination of the different soils which 
came from the various regions visited during 
the year. Questions: Which soil would be best 
tor the garden? How determine the best soil? 

4. Experiments to determine the relative 
values for garden purposes of dune sand, 
swamp muck, clay from bluff at Lakeside, loam 
from woods, soil from school-yard. 


She thanked Sprinkle whenever he sen 
her cool, fresh water to drink—as he some. 
times did when the days were hot and 
dusty. 

The last we saw of Pussy and her neigh- 
bors, she was merrily laughing, surrounded 
by the violets, dandelions, and _ spring 
beauties, the center of a circle, around 
which her three giant friends were dancing, 
hand in hand; Sprinkle throwing drops of 
crystal water over her golden yellow hair, 
out of which bluster was trying to shake 
the drops as he blew the silky threads, and 
Bright smiling on her until each tiny hair 


looked like gold, and each drop of water a | 


real diamond. ANNE E. ALLEN, 


(a) To determine the capacity of various 
soils to retain water. Material needed: baking- 
powder cans with perforated bottoms, cheese: 
cloth, 100 c.c. graduate, scales and weights. 

Put given amount of air-dry sifted soil into: 
can with sieve bottom, over which a piece ¢ 
cheesecloth is tied. Tamp gently, to imitat 
natural compactness as nearly as_ possible 
Gently pour on water (using graduate so the 
the amount of water may be known) until « 
drips away below. Calculate the amount i 
water held by the soil in question, Use the 
same amount of a different soil and repeat tle 
experiment. 

(b) To determine rate of evaporation fro: 
different soils. Material needed: sameasin(a 
After performing the experiment as directe: 
under (a), weigh the cans of saturated soil 
Place them in the open air, and weigh at inter 
vals of a day until they cease to lose weight. 

(c) To determine the constituents of ti 
various soils. Material needed: sieves wi 
different sized meshes, large jar, small pat 
oven. 

By sifting and washing, the children 
discover that the different soils contain gravt 
coarse sand, fine sand and loam, in varyini 
proportions. By weighing a given amount: 
soil, burning the same, and reweighing, 
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children will discover that some soils contain 
much organic matter. 

The visit to the swamp will be recalled. 
Questions: How can the great amount of or- 
ganic matter in the swamp soil be accounted 
for? What happens to most seeds when they 
are planted in soil rich in organic matter if it is 
kept too moist? 

The visit to the dunes will be recalled. 
Question: What dangers await the plant that 
grows in very Sandy soil? 
~ (d) Seeds will be planted in series of pots 
containing the various soils. One series will 
be kept very moist, another under average 
conditions, and the third will be subjected to 
drought conditions at intervals. Questions: 
Which soils show disadvantages when kept 
very moist?) Which soils show disadvantages 
when allowed to become dry? 

3. A visit will be made to the Lincoln Park 
hothouse to see how the gardeners prepare 
theirsoil. A sample of this garden soil will be 
brought home and examined. Question: In 
what ways do soils become mixed in nature? 
Note the effect of percolating waters, of bur- 
rowing animals, of ants and earthworms. 

6, Study of the work of ants and earthworms 
as soil-mixers. 

I]. The making of a spring calendar begun 
in March will be continued. Paintings of the 
outdoor landscape will be made each week, 
and also color records of bud development and 
germination of seeds taking place during April. 
The children will be encouraged to watch for 
and report all bird arrivals in the park, and 
time will be taken for identification of the birds 
reported. 


Art: Painting of the April landscape. 
Color records of bud development and 
germination of seeds. Water-color sketches 
of the areas visited during field-trips. 
Painting of spring flowers or other perish- 
able specimens collected on field-trips. 
Drawing and modeling of agricultural 
tools. Illustration of stories by means of 
chalk-modeling, painting, and paper-cut- 
ting. 

History: Study of tools and implements 
ued in cultivating the soil. The children 
will first discuss the question as to what 
tools are necessary for their garden work, 
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and will plan and make simple wooden 
tools to use in planting seeds. 

Each child will make a list of the tools 
which he considers necessary for good 
gardening. Included in these lists will 
be, of course, many tools having metal 
The children will discuss ways of 
making some metal tools. 
What metal shall we use? 


parts. 
Question: 


Experiments with different metals will 
be made in order to determine what metal 
can be most easily melted, using the most 
intense heat at our command, the school 
furnace. Lead being found to answer the 
purpose, a pot of that metal will be melted. 
The children will prepare a mold of the 
desired tool in damp sand, into which the 
melted lead will be carefully poured. 
When cool, a wooden handle will be 
attached, and the tool will be used. ‘The 
children will, of course, discover the dis- 
advantages of the lead spade or shovel 
compared with iron tools. 

The relative merits of lead, iron, steel, 
etc., will be discussed, and the children 
will read simple descriptions of how these 
metals were discovered and first used by 
man, 

Literature: Longfellow, Zhe Birds of 
Killingsworth; C. C. N.S. Reading Slips, 
The Mole and the Lark; Rhacus, adapted 
from Lowell: Hawthorne, PArdemon and 
Baucts; Cooke’s Nature Myths, The Story 
of Prometheus; George Eliot, Tubal Cain. 

Industrial Art: Continuation of pottery 
making begun in March. 
den implement in lead. 


Casting of gar- 


Manual Training: Making of simple spear- 
shaped tools to be used in planting seeds. 
Completion of work begun in March. 

Physical Training: (Miss CrawrorD.) 
The work of the children during the year 
has been planned with reference to the 
spring sports. Vaulting, jumping, hur- 
dling, and ball-throwing have prepared 
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them for the Greek festival, and the plan 
for that outline will form the climax of the 
vear’s work in games. 

Domestic Science: (See Miss Cooke’s out- 
line, “* Cooking in Primary Grades.’’) 

Correlated Number: Weighing of given 
amounts of the various soils to be used in 
experiments (a) and (b), (see ‘ Nature 
Study.’’) Use of graduate and calculation 
of the number of cubic centimeters of water 
retained by each kind of soil. Weighing 
of saturated soil. Reweighing of same 
soil after evaporation has taken place. 
Calculation of the amount of water lost by 
each kind of soil in a given time. 

Making of calendar for April. 

Speech, Oral Reading and Dramatic Art: 
I. Phonic games. Dramatization of the 
legend of the Séeeping Beauty in costume. 

I]. Poems tobe memorized: Ile Have 
a Secret, Just We Three; selections from 
The Little Brown Seed, by Margaret Sidney. 

Music: (Miss Goopricu.) Gipsy 
Dandelion, The Trees, Robin's Return, Ring 
Around a Rosy, Wrens and Robins, The 
Rain, The Swallow, In April, Modern 
Music Series, Primer; /aster Song, Al the 
Birds Have Come Again, When the Earth 
Wakes up tn Gladness, Spring Song (Men- 
delssohn), Songs for Little Children, No. 1, 
Eleanor Smith. 

Reading: Reading lessons on Aurds, 
Flowers, Animals and Soil, April Coursr 


Third and Fourth Grades 


Gertrude Van Hoesen 


Geography: The subject of transportation 
as planned for March will continue through 
April, as it has proved to be very extensive 
on account of the many excursions that it 
is necessary to take. 

During March one of the children went 
to Florida for two months. This opened 
a line of correspondence for the others, 


OF Srupy. Stories of the Larthiworm and 
Ants from Animal Life, by Florence Bass, 
Texts of songs written on the blackboard, 

Additional reading lessons for Second 
Grade. Stories of the birds that arrive 
during April, Chase’s Arrdland.  Selec- 


tions about metal-working from .S/ories of 


/ndustry., Selections from various. First 
Readers bearing upon the spring subjects, 

Writing, Spelling, and English: Recording 
of observations for spring calendar. Writ- 
ten descriptions of the new birds and 
flowers seen, for other children to guess, 
Placing of new words in dictionary and 
recipes in cook-book. Recording data of 
experiments. Making list of necessary 
garden tools. ‘The children will choose 
one of the stories to be dramatized and 
will write out their suggestions as to its 
dramatization. 

References: John M. Coulter, Pant Rela- 
Hons, p. 160; Jackman, ature Study ant 
Related Subjects, pp. 122-120 and 149-153: 
Nature Study for Common Schools, py. 430- 
438 and 390-393; Charles Darwin, Forma: 
tion of Vegetable Mould through Action of 
Worms ; Wright and Coues, Crzen Bird, 


H. King, Starr, Ferst Steps in 


Human Progress; Abbot, Primitive [ndui- 


try; Tylor, Primitive Culture Chapman. 
Birds of Northeastern North America: 


Neltje Blanchan, Aird Neighbors, illus 
trated. 
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They also asked him to paint pictures 0 


the different trees, and to make a collecF 
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school. 
asthe children have been studying French, 
and have become interested in the children 
who speak that language. 


Krance was selected for this grade, 


The result of 
this work in correspondence will be regu- 
larly published. 
‘| Science and Number: A daily record of 
the temperature will be kept, with the 
record of opening buds and flowers, and 
of returning birds and insects. 

As April is the month of the awakening 
of the seeds, a square foot of ground will 
be staked off in the school-yard, and the 


y and number of plants which sprout will be 


ata of {carefully noted. 


essary 


“hoose 


How were these seeds 
planted ? 


It will be interesting to continue the 


dé aad observation of the same square foot of soil, 


to its and to see which plants grow and which 


t Rela- 


are crowded out. 
One of the great activities of the spring 


i aad being gardening, the children will make a 


__ jsmall garden. What shall determine the 
on kind of soil used? 

ae, As the children know that plants grow 

er better in garden soil than in other soils, 

| Biri they will examine a definite amount of 

4eps in several kinds of soil with which they are 

pre iamiliar, as, for example, eight cubic inches 

amen of garden soil, eight cubic inches of dune 

ied vil,eight cubic inches of swaipp soil, and, 

possible, eight cubic inches of forest soil. 

, Do the proportionate quantities of sand, 

iam, and gravel in each affect the growth 

ofthe plants? Do the proportionate quan- 

‘ities of each affect the necessary amount 

if heat, light, and moisture that the plants 

receive ? 
askingf Test a definite amount of sand, loain, 
sountry, kid gravel in order to discover the ten- 


ure, elt 


tures 0! 
i collec: 


ch_ the 
Frenc 


ency to: (1) allow percolation; (2) to 
is moisture by evaporation; (3) hold 
oisture by means of capillarity. Do 
ese tests, if made experimentally, show 
(Pty plants grow best in garden soil? 

i} During the latter part of April excur- 
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sions will be taken to the woods to find 
the first flowers, and to watch the birds. 

What effect has the temperature had 
upon the landscape? Find the 
temperature for the month. 

A record of the amount of rainfall will 
be kept. 


average 


It will be interesting to calculate 
the amount of rain which the seeds in a 
given area received; also, the amount of 
water already in the soil in the same area. 
This will give the children a definite idea 
of the amount of moisture actually at the 
disposal of the seeds and plants in the area 
considered. 

(Note: Whenever the process in mathe- 
matics stands between the child and the 
thought, he will be helped over it as quick- 
ly as possible.) 


History: ‘THIRD (Mrs. THoM- 
SEN.) ‘The Olympian games. 


The children have previously studied the 
life of the Spartan boy, and also that of 
the Athenian boy. It is hoped that the 
Greek ideal, the perfectly developed, 
beautiful body, may have been an inspira- 
tion to the class. 

A thorough study will be made of the 
Olympian games, with the idea of showing 
to the school some of the best Greek games 
with as inuch Greek feeling as possible. 

1, An imaginary trip to Olympia: the plain, 
the Alpheus, the surrounding hills. Descrip- 
tions, pictures, and stereopticon views will be 
used. 

2. Olympia restored: temples, statues, the 
stadium. 

3. The games. 

(a) The importance of the games shown by 
the fact that the sacred truce was proclaimed 
and that time was counted by Olympiads. 

(b) The crowds assembled to witness the con- 
tests. How do they express their excitement? 
Why are they so anxious about who wins? 

The children will understand that the honor 
of the victor was the honor of his native state. 

4. The festival. 

(a) Footrace of six hundred yards; of twelve 
hundred yards. 

(b) Running. 
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them for the Greek festival, and the plan 
for that outline will form the climax of the 
year’s work in games. 

Domestic Science: (See Miss Cooke’s out- 
line, ‘* Cooking in Primary Grades.”’) 

Correlated Number: Weighing of given 
amounts of the various soils to be used in 
experiments (a) and (b), “ Nature 


Study.”’) Use of graduate and calculation 


(see 


of the number of cubic centimeters of water 
retained by each kind of soil. Weighing 


of saturated soil. Reweighing of same 


soil after evaporation has taken place. 
Calculation of the amount of water lost by 
each kind of soil in a given time. 

Making of calendar for April. 

Speech, Oral Reading and Dramatic Art: 
I. Phonic Dramatization of the 
legend of the Sleeping Beauty in costume. 

I]. Have 
a Secret, Just We Three ; selections from 
The Little Brown Seed, by Margaret Sidney. 


gaines. 


Poems to be memorized : 


Music: (Miss Goopricu.)  Liféle Gipsy 
Dandelion, The Trees, Robin's Return, Ring 
Around a Rosy, Wrens and Robins, The 
Rain, The Swallow, In April, Modern 
Music Series, Primer; Faster Song, Al the 
Birds Have Come Again, When the Earth 
Wakes up in Gladness, Spring Song (Men- 
delssohn), Songs for Little Children, No. 1, 
Eleanor Smith. 

Birds, 
Flowers, Animals and Soil, April Course 


Reading: Reading lessons on 


COURSE OF STUDY 


OF S’upy. Stories of the Larthworm ang 
Ants from Animal Life, by Florence Bass. 
Texts of songs written on the blackboard. 

Additional reading lessons for Second 
Grade. Stories of the birds that arrive 
during April, Chase’s Birdland. Selec. 
tions about metal-working from Svories of 
Industry. 


Readers bearing upon the spring subjects, 


Selections from various. First 
Writing, Spelling, and English: Recording 
Writ- 
ten descriptions of the new birds and 


of observations for spring calendar. 


flowers seen, for other children to guess, 
Placing of new words in dictionary and 
recipes in cook-book. Recording data of 
Making list of 
The children 


experiments. necessary 


garden tools. will choose 
one of the stories to be dramatized and 


will write out their suggestions 


as to its 
dramatization. 

References: John M. Coulter, P/antRela- 
tons, p. 160; Jackman, .Vature Study and 
Related Subjects, pp. 122-126 and 149-153: 
Nature Study for Common Schools, pp. 436- 
438 and 390-393; Charles Darwin, Forma- 
tion of Vegetable Mould through Action of 
Worms ; Wright and Coues, Citizen Biri: 
H. King, Starr, First Steps in 
Human Progress ; Abbot, Primitive Indus- 
try, Vylor, Primitive Culture ; Chapman, 
Birds of Northeastern North 
Neltje Blanchan, Aird Neighbors, illus 


Ameria ; 


trated. 


Third and Fourth Grades 


Gertrude Van 


Geography: The subject of transportation 
as planned for March will continue through 
April, as it has proved to be very extensive 
on account of the many excursions that it 
is necessary to take. 

During March one of the children went 
to Florida for two months. ‘This opened 
a line of correspondence for the others, 


Hoesen 


who have written letters to him, asking 
many questions in regard to the country, 
trees, fruit, flowers, soil, temperature, ete. 


They also asked him to paint pictures of 
the different trees, and to make a collec: 
tion of pressed flowers. 

During the last week in March ther 
began a correspondence with a French 
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France was selected for this grade, 


school. 
asthe children have been studying French, 
and have become interested in the children 
The result of 
this work in correspondence will be regu- 


who speak that language. 


larly published. 

Science and Number: A daily record of 
the temperature will be kept, with the 
record of opening buds and flowers, and 
of returning birds and insects. 

As April is the month of the awakening 
of the seeds, a square foot of ground will 
be staked off in the school-yard, and the 
number of plants which sprout will be 
carefully noted. How these seeds 
planted ? 

It will be interesting to continue the 


were 


observation of the same square foot of soil, 
and to see which plants grow and which 
are crowded out. 

One of the great activities of the spring 
being gardening, the children will make a 
small garden. What shall determine the 
kind of soil used? 

As the children know that plants grow 
better in garden soil than in other soils, 
they will examine a definite amount of 
several kinds of soil with which they are 
familiar, as, for example, eight cubic inches 
of garden soil, eight cubic inches of dune 
soil, eight cubic inches of swamp soil, and, 
if possible, eight cubic inches of forest soil. 

Do the proportionate quantities of sand, 
loam, and gravel in each affect the growth 
of the plants? Do the proportionate quan- 
tities of each affect the necessary amount 
of heat, light, and moisture that the plants 
receive ? 

Test a definite amount of sand, loain, 
and gravel in order to discover the ten- 
dency to: (1) allow percolation; (2) to 
lose moisture by evaporation; (3) hold 
moisture by means of capillarity. Do 
these tests, if made experimentally, show 
why plants grow best in garden soil? 

During the latter part of April excur- 


73 
sions will be taken to the woods to find 
the first lowers, and to watch the birds. 
What effect has the temperature had 
upon the landscape? Find the 
temperature for the month. 


average 


A record of the amount of rainfall will 
be kept. 
the amount of rain which the seeds in a 


It will be interesting to calculate 


given area received; also, the amount of 
water already in the soil in the same area. 
This will give the children a definite idea 
of the amount of moisture actually at the 
disposal of the seeds and plants in the area 
considered. 

(Note: Whenever the process in mathe- 
matics stands between the child and the 
thought, he will be helped over it as quick- 
ly as possible.) 


History: ‘THIRD GRADE. (Mrs. ‘THOM- 
sEN.) ‘Phe Olympian games. 


The children have previously studied the 
life of the Spartan boy, and also that of 
the Athenian boy. It is hoped that the 
Greek ideal, perfectly 
beautiful body, may have been an inspira- 


the developed, 


tion to the class. 

A thorough study will be made of the 
Olympian games, with the idea of showing 
to the school some of the best Greek games 
with as much Greek feeling as possible. 

1, An imaginary trip to Olympia: the plain, 
the Alpheus, the surrounding hills. Descrip- 
tions, pictures, and stereopticon views will be 
used. 

2. Olympia restored: temples, statues, the 
stadium. 

3. The games. 

(a) The importance of the games shown by 
the fact that the sacred truce was proclaimed 
and that time was counted by Olympiads. 

(b) The crowds assembled to witness the con- 
tests. How do they express their excitement? 
Why are they so anxious about who wins? 

The children will understand that the honor 
of the victor was the honor of his native state. 

4. The festival. 

(a) Footrace of six hundred yards; of twelve 
hundred yards. 

(b) Running. 
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(c) Jumping. 

(d) Casting of spear. 

(e) Casting of discus. 

(f) Wrestling. 

(g) Boxing. 

(h) Racing with four-horse chariots. 

(i) Race with full armor of heavy armed 
soldier. 

Expression: 1. Drawing of Olympia, sand- 
modeling of the same, showing the geographic 
background. 

2. Modeling of athlete—the children may 
choose in what position. 

Vases, decoration showing Greek games. 

3. Writing. Descriptions of Olympia, of the 


games, of statues which have been studied. 

During this study the children will make 
notes of which games they prefer to work 
out to show to the school. They will be 
forced to consider what apparatus it will 
be necessary to make; for instance, a 
chariot for the chariot race, and also the 
discus, spears, etc. 

The plan which the children decide upon 
will be the basis for the following month’s 
course of study. 

The Fourth Grade 


pupils have become extremely interested in 


FOURTH GRADE. 
the industries of the early Greeks, and have 
been casting their weapons in lead. ‘They 
have been studying especially their work 
in metals. During April they will make a 
study of Greek pottery and weaving. 

By means of pictures, a careful study of 
the shapes of the different Greek vases 
and ’cups will be made, and the meaning 
of their designs interpreted. Each child 
will then design a piece of pottery and 
decorate it with a scene from Greek life. 
The weaving will consist of designing and 
working out of patterns. 

As the interest of the children in the 
games of the Greeks has been intense, in 
the manual training room they will make 
the different articles necessary to play their 


games. 
Side by side with this early industrial 
history, the Fourth Grade will continue 


COURSE OF STUDY 


the study of the colonization of Chicago, 
They have studied the coming of Mar. 
quette, Joliet, and La Salle, and the first 
settlement of the city. The Chicago of 
to-day means the living together of the 
representatives of many nations. During 
April they will begin to find out what 
The foundation 
for this work must be laid by excursions, 


peoples are here now. 


I, An excursion into the Italian settlement 
around Hull-House will be made. 

1. How do these people live? (a) Their 
houses, (b) their occupations, (c) their lives, 

2. From what country did they come? Study 
Italy, its climate, vegetation, people, labor 
problems, art, and music. 

3. Why did they come here? 

4. Have they bettered their condition? 

5. Reason for their lives here. 

II. This will necessitate touching the social 
and municipal problems and will lead to a 
slight study of government. 


Industrial Art: 
will consist of weaving and the making of 


During April this work 


Greek pottery. 

Manual Training: Making the articles 
necessary to play the Greek games. 

Literature: Stories of spring: Zhe Sleep 
ing Beauty, Brunhild, Balder, The Whit 
Man's Foot (Hiawatha), 

Dramatic Art: ‘The dramatization of the 
spring stories. 

Physical Training: (See outline for Firs 
and Second Grades.) 

Music: (Miss Goopricu.) aster Song, 
When the Earth Wakes up in Gladness, 
Spring Song vy Kjerulf, Spring Song by 
Mendelssohn, Songs for Little Children, 
No. 1, Eleanor Smith; Song, dn Apmil, 
Spring Rain, Modern Music Series, First 
Book; From a Railway Carriage, Moder 
Music Series, Second Book. 

Characteristic songs of the different peo 
ple about whom the children are thinking 
will be sung to them, and they will lear 
the Chinese Air, printed in the Octobe 
Course oF Stupy. Other songs useful i 
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this connection can be found in the July 
number (72e Hunt ls Up and To the May- 
pole Haste Away); the December num- 
ber (Christmas Song of the peasants of the 
south of France, and old English Chrvst- 
mas Carols); February number (4u¢refors 
le Rat de Ville); March (Morgentied, and 
The Forge). 
the Modern Music Series, and in Songs of 
Lifeand Nature. 


Many national airs occur in 


French: (Mur. ASHLEMAN.) The drama- 
tization of Le Grand Concert, begun in 
March, will be continued in April. 

During the past month the children of 
these grades were told the fairy-tale of Le 
Prince Chéri, and as it was related it was 
written upon the board for them to read. 

Before continuing the story at each suc- 
ceeding literature lesson, the children read 
aloud what had already been recorded, 
reminding the narrator from what point to 
continue. 

They also made clay models represent- 
ing the animals mentioned in the story. 


Le Prince Cheri 


Il y avait une fois un roi. Ce roi était 
trés, trés bon. Un jour le roi chassait dans 
une grande forét. 


lapin blanc se jeta dans les bras du roi. 


‘Tout a coup un petit 


Le roi trés étonné, prit le petit lapin, le 
caressa, et dit: “Ce petit lapin s’est mis 
sous ma protection. Je ne veux pas qu’on 
lui fasse mal.” 

Le roi porta le petit lapin dans son 
palais et lui donna une jolie petite maison 
etde bonnes herbes a manger. 

La nuit, quand le roi était seul dans sa 
chambre, il vit tout 4 coup une belle dame. 
Sa robe était blanche conime la_neige, 
étsur la téte elle portait une couronne de 
loses rouges. 

Le roi ne savait pas comment elle était 
entrée, parceque la porte était fermée. 


La belle dame lui dit: ‘Je suis la Fée 
Candide. 


Je voulais savoir si vous étiez 


bon. Jai pris la figure d’un petit lapin, 
Celui 
qui est bon pour les bétes est encore plus 
bon pour les 


et je me suis jetée dans vos bras. 
hommes. Je viens vous 
remercier de votre bonté. Je serai tou- 
jours votre ami. Demandez ce que vous 
voulez, je vous l’accorderai.” 

Madame,” dit le bon roi, “j'ai un fils: 
je aime beaucoup. Je l’ai nommé Prince 
Chéri. Sovez de mon fils!” 

“De bon cceur. Le voulez vous le plus 
beau prince du monde, le plus riche, ou 
le plus puissant?” 


dit le 
roi. “Un prince peut étre beau, riche, 


‘Je ne désire rien de tout cela,’ 


et puissant, et s’il n’est pas bon il sera 
malheureux. Ja vertu donne le contente- 
ment.” 

“Vous avez raison,” dit la Fée Candide, 
“mais je ne peux pas rendre le prince bon 
malgré lui. Je vous promets, pourtant, de 
lui donner de bons conseils.” 

Quelques années aprés cette promesse le 
roi mourut. Le Prince Chéri pleura 
beaucoup, car il adorait son pére. 

Un soir quand Chéri était couché, la 
Fée Candide entra dans sa chambre. 

‘*Mon cher enfant,” dit elle, ‘je viens 
te faire un présent. Voici une bague; 
mnets-la sur ton doigt, et garde la bien. 
Chaque fois que tu feras une mauvaise 
action elle piquera ton doigt. Si tu con- 


tinues cette mauvaise action malgré la 
piqare, je deviendrai ton ennemi.”’ 

Alors la Fée Candide disparut. 

Un jour ala chasse Chéri ne prit rien. 
I] devint de mauvaise humeur; la bague 
lui pressa le doigt. 

En rentrant dans sa chambre son petit 
chien vint 2 lui pour le caresser. 

Retire-toi,”” dit Chéri, “je n’aime pas 
tes caresses.” 

Le petit chien ne comprenait pas. I] 
tira Vhabit de Chéri. Et, pensez donc, 
Chéri lui donna un coup de pied! Alors 


la bague le piqua, comme l’aiguille vous 
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pique quelquefois quand vous faites votre 
sac a ouvrage. 

““‘La Fée se moque de moi. Ce n’est 
rien de donner un coup de pied a un 
chien.” 

‘Je ne ine moque pas de vous,” dit une 
voix. ‘Vous avez été cruel!” 

Pendant quelque temps Chéri fut de 
nouveau trés sage. Un jour, pourtant, il 
se mit en colére contre unami. La bague 
le piqua. Il n’y fit pas attention. Le 
sang sortait maintenant de son doigt, la 
bague le piquait si fort. 

“Ah! je veux étre 4 mon aise! Cette 
misérable bague!” s’écria Chéri, et il jeta 
la bague hors de la fenétre. 

Chéri devint trés, trés meéchant. Per- 
sonne ne laimait; il n’avait plus d’amis. I] 
donnait méme des coups de pieds a ses 
courtisans. 

Un jour une petite boiteuse, qui ne pou- 
vait pas marcher trés vite, arréta sa voiture. 

“Que les chevaux passent sur elle!” dit 
il, se levant comme un furieux. 

Alors il entendait un coup de tonnerre, 
et Candide parut a ses yeux. 

“Vous ¢tes devenu un monstre. — Je 
vous condamne a devenir semblable aux 
monstres auxquels vous ressemblez.” La 
Fée disparut. 

Chéri se trouva dans une grande forét, 
sur le bord d’une fontaine, ou il vit son 
horrible figure. I] ne pouvait pas suppor- 
ter sa laideur, et entra trés vite dans le bois. 

Tout a coup il tomba dans un trou fait 
pour prendre les ours. Des chasseurs, 
cachés sur des arbres, descendirent et le 
conduisirent dans la ville de son royaume. 

Chéri entendit des canons lorsqu’il 
approcha la ville. Un chasseur demanda 
ce que c’était. 

“Oh! un coup de tonnerre a pris le 
méchant Prince, et aujourd’hui on offre la 
couronne a Salioman, l’ami de son _pére.”’ 

Au souvenir de son pére pour la pre- 


miere fois Chéri se mit a réfléchir. 


“Oui, j'ai été bien, bien méchant! |e 
ne suis pas méme assez puni.” 

On mit Chéri dans une grande maison 
ot l'on gardait les bétes féroces. 

Chéri était doux comme un mouton et 
trés obéissant, parcequ’il voulait ctre bon 
et réparer ses fautes. L*homme qui le 
gardait était brutal et le battait souvent. 

Un jour cet homme était endormi. Un 
tigre qui avait rompu sa chaine se jeta sur 
lui pour le dévorer. 

“Je rendrais le bien pour le mal,” se 
dit Chéri. ‘Je sauverai la vie de cet 
homme.” 

A peine eut-il formé ce souhait, que sa 


cage s’est ouverte, il s’élanca au cété de 
Vhomme qui s’était réveillé, étrangla le | 
tigre, et se coucha aux pieds de son gar- 
dien. eX 

On entendit une voix qui disait, “Une! fo 
bonne action est récompensée.” 

Chéri, le terrible monstre, devint un} eg: 
joli, joli petit chien, que le gardien porta} wat 
chez lui. in ¢ 

Chéri était trés heureux maintenant. I! f col 
navait pas toujours assez a mangerf 1 
parceque le gardien était trés pauvre, mais} four 
il oubliait la faim quand il jouait avec lef and 
petit bébé, la chére petite fille du gardien. | abou 

Un dimanche matin pour son déjetne | Cr 
Chéri recut un grand morceau de pain.| for] 
Il faisait trés chaud.  Chéri se deécida solic: 
daller manger son pain de la riviere.f took 
Prés de la riviére il vit un petit savoyard,| hour 
qui arrachait des herbes pour les mange] expp, 

“Pauvre petit, j'ai aussi bon appétit 
mais je peux attendre le diner,” et Chen) Fill 


mit son pain devant le petit savoyard, qug@d 1 
plac 

le mangea tout de suite. “ 

Chéri entendit une voix qui disait, “Ung. “i 


bonne action est récompensée,” et aUussitl Dhar 4 
Chéri fut changé en un magnifique Oise! [the ter 
de paradis. I] s’envola avec joie. show f 
“Maintenant je peux chercher la pets ony 


boiteuse que j’ai presque tuce. fad exa 
Un jour, perché sur un arbre, il las 
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dans une petite chambre. La fenétre était 
ouverte, et il vola sur l’épaule de la petite 
poiteuse. La pauvre enfant, charmée de 
ce bel oiseau, le caressa et lui dit: 

“Mon bel oiseau, restez done avec moi. 
Je suis si triste, si seule. Vos belles plumes 
sont si gaies, que ma chambrette commence 
déja a me sourire. Mais,” dit elle, triste- 
ment, ‘vous préférez la liberté et les 


foréts.”” 
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“Je resterai toujours chez vous. La 
vraie liberté c’est de faire le bien.” 

A ces paroles la Fée Candide quitta la 
forme de la boiteuse. 

“Mon enfant,” dit elle avec tendresse, 
‘je vais vous transporter dans votre palais. 
Vous étes digne de porter une couronne.” 

Chéri régna longtemps. Un jour il 


épousa méme la plus belle princesse du 
monde. 


Fitth Grade 


Clara Isabel 


Cooking: In March, milk and eggs, as 
examples of albuminous foods, were chosen 
forthe children’s experiments and study. 

Sugar, starch, and the albumen of the 
egg were tested for solubility in both cold 
water and hot. Sugar was seen to dissolve 
ineither the hot or cold; albumen, in the 
cold only; starch, partly, in the hot. 

The cooking temperature of egg was 
found to be between 160° and 180° F.; 
and that of starch was boiling point or 
about 212 
Custard and poached eggs were prepared 
for luncheon, and later, sponge cake at the 
solicitation of the children. This work 
took the time of three lesson periods of an 
hour and a half each. 
EXPERIMENT FOR DETERMINING THE COOKING 
TEMPERATURE OF ALBUMEN, 
Fill a test-tube one-third full of white of egg, 
aid immerse it in a beaker of cold water, 
jlaced upon a piece of wire gauze on a ring- 
sand, and fasten it in place. Immerse in 
the test-tube a thermometer, and gradually 
heat the water in the beaker, noting carefully 
the temperature at which the egg begins to 
show white threads, that at which it grows 
Creamy throughout, and that at which it becomes 
tard, Finally, boil the egg for some minutes, 
and examine its texture. 


Mitchell 


RECIPE FOR SPONGE CAKE. 

I egg. 

3 tablespoons of sugar. 

3 tablespoons of flour. 

teaspoon lemon juice. 

Speck of salt. 

Beat the yolk of egg till thick, and add the 
sugar gradually, beating all the time. When 
very light add the lemon juice and salt, and 
the white of egg beaten stiff. Last, put in the 
sifted flour, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Weaving, spinning, and the hand-work 
followed the plan outlined in the March 
COURSE OF StTupDy. 

History: ‘The work in history, as indi- 
cated by the last month’s plan, was in the 
aboriginal life of North America. From 
stereopticon views, maps, and pictures the 
class got sufficient knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the continent to be able to arrive 
at many of the facts of Indian history. 
These were added to by a visit to the Co- 
lumbian Museum, class reading of Zhe 
American Indian, by Frederick Starr, and 
bits read or told by the teacher from 
Fiske’s Descovery of Amertca, Smithsonian 
Reports, Bancroft’s histories, and Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico. 

During April, the reading will be con- 
tinued; and the two months’ work summed 
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up in the painting of pictures and in writ- 
ten descriptions. 

Geography: In March, the class began 
modeling and drawing the map of North 
America from a map thrown on the screen 
by the stereopticon. Attention was first 
called to the great central valley, the chil- 
dren discussing its advantages and disad- 
vantages as a home for tribes of savages. 
Both highlands were studied with the same 
question in mind; then the coast regions. 
These were drawn, modeled, and described 
_in writing. At the same time, typical areas 
were painted from the memory of stereop- 
ticon views and pictures, with the idea of 
waking the landscape in color a part of 
the image of the continent. 

In April, the Central Plain will be stud- 
ied in greater detail, the climate, as de- 
termined by distance from the equator, 
returning trade winds, and the Rocky 
Mountain barrier on the west; great river 
systems, their work in erosion, in irriga- 
tion, their fitness for navigation, and use 
made of them by the Aborigines; soil, its 
After 


this we shall begin the study of the Ap- 


composition and use to Indians. 


palachian Highland in detail. Krom 
pictures, the children will get an idea of 
the forms of the mountains: geological 
specimens in the museum will tell of their 
composition, and from these something of 
their geological history will be inferred: 
pictures will also tell stories of the vege- 
tation: the relief map will show the river 
basins. 

While modeling this the children. will 
read from: Tarrand MeMurry’s Geography ; 
Shaler’s Our Continent; ¥rye’s Geography 
The Natural Geography; and Carpenter's 
Geography of North America. 

Oral Reading: (Miss Fi.emine.) Work 
outlined for February was interrupted by 
preparation for Washington's Birthday ex- 
ercise. Consequently the dramatization of 


kip Van Winkle was continued into March. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The part taken in the Washington 
Birthday exercise was the representation D— 
of a field school at the time of Washing. 7 
ton. All the class took part in dramatiz. E? 
ing a scene. O 

The stage is set with a table for the ve 
teacher and benches for the children—the (C 
desks being only slanting boards to Up- child 
rights. 

The teacher, one of the children, enter Se 
first, dressed in Continental costume (made fr 
of blue denim), bright red waistcoat, white} [db 
wig (made of cotton batting), cocked ha {| Didn 
(made of black cardboard), low shoes with | after 
gold buckles. He lays aside his hat an Te 
cane, arranges the bunch of birch rods and) First. 
the dunce cap while the children come in Steps 
and take their seats. The teacher then spells 
bows formally to the school, and the of th 
children rise and bow. nounc 

Teacher (rapping upon the desk wit! Tea 
ruler). The A-B-C-Derian will step for. their | 
ward. for spe 

(Smallest boy in the class goes to th: Chil 
teacher, horn-book in hand. The bi: 
book is a thin piece of wood four or fix Nex 
inches long, and about two wide, with th] &ereis 
A, B, C’s, large and small, printed on is Teac 
face, and covered with isinglass which § the nea 
tacked down with strips of metal along is Chili 
four edges. In addition to the A, B,C: gizzard 
is either the Lord’s Praver or the Te Teac, 
Commandments. ) 

Zeacher (frowning, takes out large per 
knife and points to the letters of the hort hopkin, 
book). What’s that? your kit 

Chil? (slowly and with effort). A—a. (In tl 

Teacher. What's that? missed- 

Child, B—b. and in 

Teacher. \NVhat’s that? children 

Child. George 

Teacher. What's that? correc 

Child, W—d. class.) 

Teacher. What's that? Teach 

Child. Don't know. nations 

Teacher. Dowt know? What's th} Henry L 


= 
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Child. 
p—d, but again fails on E—e). 

Teachey (in disgust). 
Sey “E.” 


(Repeats the A—a, B—b, C—c, 
Don’t you know 


Child. 1 can’t. 
Teacher. 


(Gradually falls asleep, when another 


Go to your seat, dunderhead! 


child asks first one why he did not say 

Second Child. Can't you say “E”’? 

First Child. Yes; but if I’d said “E,” 
I'd have had all those others to say, too! 
Didn't you see that long string of letters 
after E? 

Teacher (waking up, raps on the table). 
(Another child 
steps to the teacher’s side and laboriously 


First scholar in reading! 


spells out each word of the first sentence 
of the fifth 
nouncing it.) 
Teacher. 
their places. 


commandment before pro- 


take 
(Entire class stands in line 


The A-B-ab’s will now 


for spelling.) 
Child at head of class. 
b-i, bi; b-o, bo; b-u, bu. 
Next child. D-a, da; d-e, de; etc. (These 
exercises were given with f, m, and n.) 


B-a, ba; b-e, be; 


Teacher (pompously). We will now try 


the vezw method of spelling. Gizzard! 


Child. (-i, izzard, izzard, a-r-d, izzard, 
gizzard. 

Teacher. Hopkinson. 

Answer. HH -o-p, hop, there’s your hop, 


kin, kin, there’s vour kin, there’s your 
hopkin, s-o-n, son, there’s your son, there’s 
your kinson, there’s your Hopkinson, 

(In the same way words are spelled and 
missed—damnify, confounded, Liverpool, 
After 
incomprehensibility, 


and incomprehensibility. several 


children miss on 
George Washington is called for, spells 
itcorrectly, and goes to the head of the 
class.) 


Teacher (rapping on the table). Decla- 
mations will now’ be given. Richard 


Henry Lee! 
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Richard Henry Lee (coming forward and 
bowing). “Corruption is in the heart of 
a child, but the rod of correction shall 
drive it from him!” 

Teacher. 


Peyton! 


Very excellent! Elizabeth 


(Elizabeth comes forward, giggles, at- 
tempts to speak and cannot. ‘Teacher 
places dunce cap on her head, and stands 
her on a chair under the printed sign: 

“ This is a sight to give us pain, 

Once seen, ne’er wished to see again.” 
Klizabeth slyly makes faces to the children 
while teacher is not looking.) 

Teacher. Elliot ‘Taylor! 

Taylor. 

“Have communion with few, 
Be intimate with one, 
Speak kindly to all, 
Do evil to none!” 
(At the last word he kicks the boy in the 
front seat, the boy howls, and both are 
switched with the bunch of birches.) 

Teacher. Constance Randolph! 

Constance Randolph. 

“Our days are filled with trouble here, 

Our life is but a span.” 

Teacher. Vatrick Henry! 

Patrick Henry. 

“You'd scarce expect one of iny age 

To speak in public on the stage; 

So if I chance to fall below 

Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Great streams from tiny fountains flow, 

Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

(The above is not strictly legitimate, as 
it was written later than the time repre- 
sented.) 

Teacher. 

(Children 
teacher, and leave the room.) 


We will now be dismissed. 


rise one by one, bow to 


Out on the playground they shout and 


say: “* What shall we do, boys?” ‘Let’s 


go fishing!” ‘ No—that’s fun!” 
“Let’s ask George what to do—what 
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‘“‘Let’s play sol- 
“Hurrah for George! Soldier!” 
side, I’m Captain!” 


shall we do, George?” 
dier.”’ 
“French this 
“English on this side, George is Cap- 
tain!” 

The 
and countermarches at command of their 
The 


under George Wash- 


French band drills a bit, marches 


captain, then goes into ambush. 
g 


other band drills 
ington, marches, countermarches, and is 
fired upon by the French, whereupon they 
attack and rout the enemy, all under the 
leadership of young George; and so the 
little play ends. 

The boys’ costumes are like that of the 
teacher, excepting that the wigs are made 
of dark curled hair. ‘The waistcoats are of 
bright shades, all different, made of dress 
linings. The girls wear little print gowns 
made with long skirts, plain waists cut 
low in the neck, tight-fitting sleeves to the 
elbow, white ruffles in the neck and sleeves: 
white muslin caps. 

References: Barnard’s Child Study; Nev 
England Primer; Morse Earle’s 
dren of Colonial Days. 

In April the oral reading will be Ze 
One-Tfoss Shay, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
March 
a chart to show weights of different kinds 


Number: In the children made 
of foods which make up the diet list of the 
The list given by Mrs. 
Meat or Ibs. 
lbs.; grains, 
vegetables, including potatoes, 5 
Ib.; butter, .S Ibs. On the 


repre- 


adult person. 


Norton was: substitutes, 3 


per week; fruit, 3 flour or 
5 l|bs.: 


lbs.: 


chart 1 


sugar, 1 


square inch was made to 


The sugar was indicated by 


1 inch square, the butter by = of 1 


sent 1 Ib. 
inch 
square, the meats by rectangles 1 inch 
by 3 inches, the flour and vegetables by 


rectangles 1 inch by 5 inches. ‘The whole 
weight of the week’s food was 17.8 Ibs., or 
nearly 18 Ibs. A rectangle 9 inches by 20 
inches or one 6 inches by 3 inches was 


made to represent the entire weight. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The 


matter on the chart: 


following statements were the 


Weight of meat= ,,, or 3, or 163% of whole 
weight of week’s food. 

Weight of vegetables, ,, or 27§¢ of whole 
weight of week's food. 

Weight of flour= 4, or 2757 of whole weight 
of week’s food. 

Weight of butter=°3, or of ,4, or 4 of 53¢ 

44% of whole weight of week’s food. 

Weight of sugar=,\, or 5§ ¢ of whole weight 
of week’s food. 

Weight of sugar= 3334 of weight of meat or 
fruit. 

Weight of sugar=20 of weight of flour and 
vegetables. 

Weight of sugar 

Weight of butter 

Weight of butter 
or fruit. 

Weight of butter=16% of weight of flour or 


=125% of weight of butter, 
80% of weight of sugar, 


263 7 of weight of meat 


vegetables. 
Weight of fruit or meat 
sugar. 
Weight of fruit or meat- 
flour or vegetables. 
Weight of fruit or meat =375% 
butter. 
Weight of 


weight of sugar. 


300% of weight of 
of weight of 
of weight of 


flour or vegetables=500¢% of 


Weight of flour or vegetables=6257 of 
weight of butter. 
Weight of flour or vegetables= 166747 of 


weight of meat or fruit. 
In changing the fractional form to per- 
the difficulty in 


‘They were 


centage, children had 

finding equal parts of 100%. 
then given a little work in finding the 
areas of rectangles as a help to the idea 
of factoring. They worked out many 
simple problems, and then were able to 
formulate the statement that, ‘one factor 
of a number being given, the other factor 
may be found by dividing the number br 


the known factor.” 


Many of the class were found to 
be so slow in the process of long 
division that they were given abstract 


problems in this subject to work out at 
home. 
The number lessons in April will bea 
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part of the nature study for the month, 
and part of the geography. 

Growth of the elnis, oaks, willows, birch, 
ash, maple, and ash-leaf maple twigs will 
be measured, and averages taken. ‘These 
averages will be compared and stated in 
per cents. Weights of carbon, water, and 
ash in all will be found by drying, char- 
ring, and burning; these will be compared. 

In drawing and modeling the map, we 
shall have the average heights of the high- 
lands and great plains of the continent, 
also exact heights of peaks. We shall then 
get approximate width and length of con- 
tinent. ‘These figures, when compared, 
will show at once the impossibility of 
making a relief map to a scale which 
works both vertically and horizontally. 

We shall therefore decide on two scales 
—one for expressing length and width, 
the other for altitudes. While this scale 
will not be carried out too rigidly, it will 
help to a clearer image of exact condi- 
The 


recorded throughout the month, and com- 


tions. amount of rainfall will be 
pared with the average rainfall for this 
month. 

Nature Study: (WILLARD STREETER Bass.) 
The 


be continued as in previous months. 


weather record will 
The 


northward movement of the sun will be 


METEOROLOGY: 


The vernal 
equinox, which occurred in March, afforded 


observed with the skiameter. 


an opportunity for observing the mean 
elevation of the sun, and of estimating the 
mean daily amount of light and heat re- 
ceived from it. Comparisons were made 
with the corresponding amounts received 
at the winter solstice, and the 
for the winter cold thereby made very 
apparent. 
Borany: 


reason 


The work of the month will 
bea study of the distribution and protec- 
tion of the living tissues of a tree during 
the cold weather, and a study of the prop- 
_etties of wood. 
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The pupils will bring twigs and small 
branches of trees into the classroom, and 
by making sections will endeavor to dis- 
cover the portions from which the growth 
of the tree will start in the spring. ‘They 
will then observe how these parts (the buds 
and the cambium) are protected from the 
cold, and will make drawings showing the 
structure and arrangement of the living 
parts and their protection. 

From the study of the parts of the tree 
which are ready for the coming year’s 
growth, the pupil will find it an easy step 
to the study of the parts which grew last 
year. He will be supplied with a small 
sapling, and beginning from the newest 
or end section of a twig, will trace back 
the woody tissue which is continuous with 
it, until he sees that the latter leads him 
to the outermost annual ring in the stem. 
The growth of the previous year may be 
traced out in the same manner, and the 
pupil should continue the process until 
he sees that the general shape of a year’s 
growth of a tree is that of a hcllow cone. 

The above fact determines the grain of 
the wood, and is of great commercial im- 
portance. ‘lo discover the relation between 
the surfaces which separate the growth of 
different years, and the grain, the pupils 
will be supplied with pieces, several feet in 
length, of small saplings of pine, oak, and 
other woods. ‘They will first examine the 
ends of each stick, count the annual rings 
at both ends, to see whether they are the 
same or not, and notice the medullary 


rays. They will then cut the saplings 
lengthwise with = splitting saws, once 


through the center, and once near the bark. 
The 


with a plane until the grain shows clearly. 


surfaces should then be smoothed 
The lines which separate the growth of 
different years can now be traced through 
the entire length of the stick, and are seen 
to form the most prominent part of the 


grain. The pupil will make drawings of 
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the grain in the three sections which he 
has before him, and will study how a log 
should be cut to give a desired kind of 
grain in the board. Let him decide from 
what part of the log the wood was cut 
to make his desk, the wainscoting in the 
hall, and various articles of furniture. 

Che class will visit some large wood- 
Pull- 


man car-shops, or Lyon & Healy’s factory, 


working establishment, such as the 
and observe what kinds of wood are used 
for various purposes, and the manner in 
which they are sawed and finished to ex- 
hibit the grain to best advantage. 

This excursion will be followed by a 
study of the qualities of a wood which 
determine its desirability for various pur- 
poses; namely, beauty (which is dependent 
upon graining and color), strength, elas- 
ticity, hardness, durability, and ease of 
working. Such collections as Hough's 
American Woods are the most convenient 
way of exhibiting the beauty of various 
kinds of wood. 

The comparative elasticity and strength 
of various woods may be tested in the 
Let 
each pupil be given a different kind of 


laboratory in the following manner: 


wood to work with, and let him make it 
into a stick twenty inches long and one-half 
inch square. Let the stick be supported 
one inch from each end, and let the pupil 
apply a weight of ten pounds to the center, 
and notice carefully to what extent the 
stick is bent by the load. ‘Then let him 
add ten pounds more, and again measure 
the bending, and so continue until the 
stick Vhe break- 


ing should be carefully noted, 


breaks. load at which 


occurs 
and the results of the work each 
kind of 


other in 


upon 


wood compared one with the 


respect to both strength and 


elasticity. 
References: Pinchoy, 4 Primer of For- 

estry, Ch. I and II, Bul. 24, Division of 

Dept. of 


Forestry, U. S. Agriculture ; 


Selen ce 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Dana, Plants and thetr Children, p. 119; 
Object Lessons 
Vol. II, pp. 


Elements of Botany, pp. 52-72. 


Murchie, kel mentar) 


183-198; bergen, 


Music: (Miss Goopricn.) Spring 
Morning, In Spring, Spring Rain, Modem 
Music Book: O Hemlock 
Tree, Music Series, Third Book: 
Spring Greeting, Spring Festival, Spring 
Song, The Oak, Songs of Life and Nature; 
The Brave Old Oak, November Course 


OF STUDY. 


Series, Second 


Modern 


German: (Dk. BentGnus.) During April 
and May the pupils will learn Ludwig 
Uhland’s march, Der gute Kamerad, and 
sing it according to the melody of Fried- 
rich Silcher. 


Der gute Kamerad 
Nach einer Volksweise von FRIEDR. SILCHER. 


rittidissig. 
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Eine Kugel kam geflogen: 
Gilt es mir oder gilt es dir? 

Ihn hat es weggerissen, 

Er liegt mir vor den Fiissen, 
Als wiir’s ein Stiick von mir. 
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Will mir die Hand noch reichen, 
Derweil ich eben lad’, 
“Kann dir die Hand nicht geben; 
Bleib’ du im ew’gen Leben, 
Mein guter Kamerad.” 


Ludwig Uhland, Um 1810. 


The pupils have been studying under 
the teacher of geology the subject of 
rivers. The following outlines will serve 
a reading matter and for exercises in 
grammar. 


Studien an lussen 

Wenn Regen auf das Land fiallt, so 
sickert ein ‘Teil des Wassers in den Boden, 
einanderer wird in die Luft aufgenommen, 
und ein dritter fliesst auf der Erdober- 
fiche hin. Dieses Wasser, das auf dem 
Lande fliesst, wollen wir betrachten. 

Was 
Fluss nach einem starken Regen sehen? 
Ist das Wasser klar, oder hat es Bestandteile 
des Bodens aufgenommen? Ist die Gestalt 


bemerken wir, wenn wir einen 


des Bettes verindert? 
sich das Bett? 


Manche Fliisse ftihren so viel erdige 


Wodurch dndert 


Bestandteile mit sich, dass das Wasser eine 
gelbliche Farbe erhilt. Diese Stoffe sind 


Sand 


mit diesen Steffen? 


meist und Lehm. geschieht 
Was k6nnen wir an 
der Miindung des Klusses sehen? 

Diejenigen unter Euch, die einen Fluss 
zu verschiedenen Zeiten des Jahres sahen, 
wissen, dass das Wasser bald hoch, bald 
niedrig stand. 


Was ist der Grund ftir diesen Wechsel ? 


Fliesst der Fluss immer mit gleicher 
Schnelligkeit? Wann fiihrt der Fluss am 


ineisten Stoffe mit sich? 

Was kOnnt Ihr sehen, wenn ein Iluss im 
flachen Lande tiber seine Ufer tritt? 

Alle diese Verschiedenheiten werden wir 
in der freien Natur selbst lernen, wenn wir 
dieses) Friihjahr den 
noérdlich von Chicago gehen. 


nach Schluchten 
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745 COURSE OF STUDY 


Sixth Grade 


Edith Foster Flint 


Nature Study: The subject for the month 
is germination. In order to obtain the 
fullest results the class will be divided into 
committees. To each of these will be 
given a special topic with related problems. 
The reports of the committees, together 
with the discussions and experiments 
arising therefrom, will constitute the class- 
room work. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
situation of the school precludes the possi- 
bility of each child’s having a garden 
laboratory to which the other children 
may have access for confirmation of his 
reports. In default of this, each pupil 
will be required to provide for hiimself at 
home, either in his yard or in a window 
box, such a plot of earth, from which he 
can bring specimens to the school for the 
benefit of the class. 

The committees will be divided on the 
basis of the tive great requisites of the 
germinating plant: (1) moisture, (2) 
heat, (3) soil, (4) light, (5) air. 


nection with each of these topics suggest- 


In con- 


ive questions will be asked, and others 
will necessarily grow out of the pupil’s 
experience with his material. 

I. Moisture: 1. How much moisture is there 
in the soil at the disposal of the germinating 
seed? 

2. Could more plants be produced, if the 
same soil and temperature were used, but more 
moisture? 

3. Is there any difference in variation of 
temperature in wet and in dry soil? 

4. Choose one kind of plant in your plot, and 
show its changes in growth and color each 
week by painting, recording the amount of 
moisture in the soil on the day you make the 


painting. 


Ii, Heat; 
a water area with that of your plot. 
place do plants first appear? 

2. Can more plants be produced if the same 
soil and same amount of moisture are kept, 
with the temperature raised or lowered? 


1. Compare the temperature of 


In which 


3. Record the variations of temperature 
from day to day. What protection have the 
plants against these changes? 

4. At what temperature of air and soil did 
seeds begin to sprout in your plot? 

5. Test temperature at different levels of 
the soil. 

6. Paint, as in I. 

Soil: 1. Observe and record the growth 
of seed in different sorts of soils, compact and 
loose, clayey, loamy, and sandy. How did you 
obtain the different soils? 

2. Paint, in each case, as in I. 

IV. Light: 1. Devise experiments to show 
whether or not light is necessary for germina- 
tion, Consider (a) the length of time necessary 
for sprouting; (b) the number of seeds whic 
sprout. 

2. Have the plants more or less light than 
they would have had last month? Why? 

3. Show by painting each week the changes 
in the growth and color of (a) plants with al 
light obtainable; (b) plants with little light; (c 
plants with no light. 

V. Air: 1, Is there circulation of air in the 
soil? 

2, What agencies tend to keep the soil 
porous? 

3. Is circulation of air necessary to the 
plant? Devise an experiment to determine this, 
considering (a) length of time necessary for 
sprouting; and (b) number of seeds which 
sprout. 

4. Paint as in I. 

It will be noticed that the pupils are 
asked to devise experiments, ‘instead 0! 
being told specific experiments to perform 
It is believed that if they think out thei! 


own devices, the subject will open up t 
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them much more fully and become much 
more truly their own, 

Number Work: The number work will 
be drawn largely from the nature study. 


For specific problems see Jackman’s Nature 


Study for the Grammar Grades, pp. 362- 
307. 

Expression in Painting: Besides doing the 

painting mentioned above, the children 
will continue the work of the landscape 
calendar, making a sketch each week, since 
from this time on the changes will occur 
with considerable rapidity. 
Lubbock, Seedngs, Vol. I, 
p. 150: Vines, Physiology of Plants, pp. 
40-95: Kerner and Oliver, Metural History 
of Plants, Vol. I, pp. 379-395: Dana, 
Plants and Their Children, Part Il: Jack- 
Study for the 
Grades, pp. 350-308. 


References: 


man, Mature Grammar 


Geography and History: As it has been 
found that the work on Europe planned 
in geography, and that on the Crusades 
planned in history, will cover fully two 
months, no new outlines in these depart- 
offered 


should be said here, however, that special 


ments will be this month. It 
emphasis will be laid on feudalism and 
chivalry, as the work for the succeeding 
months of the vear in this grade will be not 
so much historical as literary, dealing as it 
will with the Arthurian legends and kin- 
dred subjects. It has been thought best to 
lay considerable stress on literature from 
forth, for that the 
history subjects up to this point (namely, 


this time the reason 
China, Marco Polo, and India) have been 
deficient in literary material adapted to 
the needs of this grade. 

Art: The work as outlined in the March 


number will carry over into a second 
month. 
Oral Reading: Sorming of the Castle, 


adapted from /ravhoe; Young Lochinvar. 
The Vision of Stir Launfal, by Lowell, 
will be read to the children. 
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Music: (Miss Goopricu.) Avug Richard, 
Lion- Heart, The Crusade, 
Songs of Life and Nature; 4 Spring Morn- 
ing, Ln Spring, Spring Rain, Modern Music 
Series, Second Book; Spring Greeting, 
Spring Festival, Spring Song, Songs of Life 
and Nature. 


Sword Song, 


French: (MLLE. ASHLEMAN.) The French 
in the month of March centered on the 
cause and the beginning of the Crusades. 
This was done in dramatic form. 

In April Zhe Children’s Crusade will be 
dramatized, it being the most characteris- 
tic development of the unnatural religious 
condition of the age. 


Une Soirée Chez Fadette 
ou 


La Croisade des Enfants 


Personnages: Madame Lemaitre, Fa- 


dette, Lucile, Henri, Pierre, Guillaume, 
Jean. 
(Petit salon. Madame Lemaitre et les 


enfants sont réunis autour de la cheminée 
le soir aprés diner. ) 

Fadette. 
grand_ plaisir? 


Maman, veux-tu nous faire un 


Mme. Lemaitre. Volontiers, inignonne, si 
C'est dans mon pouvoir. 
Fadcte. Des 
Ouw'est-ce que c'est que la Croisade des 
Mon 


De quoi s’a-git-il? 


Croisades des Enfants. 


Enfants en France? histoire n’en 
dit presque rien. 


Flenvrt. 
Croisade, n’est-ce pas, Maman? 


Un jeune berger entreprit cette 
Mme. Lemaitre. Oui, chéri, tu.as raison. 
Ce jeune berger, nommeé Etienne, parcou- 
rait le pays. I]appelait a lui tous les enfants. 

Luctle. 


pres de Vendome. 


Il venait du village de Cloyes, 

Papa me dit lorsque 

nous étions en Vendome passée. 
Mme. Lemaitre. Guillaume, va vite en 


haut chercher mon album. J’y ai une 


belle photographie de ce village. 


Guillaume. Oui, Maman. 


Je serai tout 


de suite de retour. 
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Prrre. Mais pourquoi commenga-t-il 
cette Croisade? 

Mme. Lemaitre. se crovait envoyer 
de Dieu pour la délivrance de la terre 
sainte. (Guillaume ouvre la porte.) An! 
voici, Guillaume avec la photographie. 
Merci, mon fils. 

Guillaume. Du tout, Maman. 

Mine. Lemaitre. Venez voir, mes petits. 
(Les enfants se groupent aupres du fauteutl 
de Madame Lemaitre et regardent la photo- 
graphite. ) 

Jean, Je suis trés intéressé. Veux-tu 
continuer, Maman? 

Mme. Lemaitre. "Eh bien! le berger, 
Etienne, disait que c’était les enfants que 
le Seigneur aimait, que les flots méme 
s’ouvriraient pour livrer passage a une 
troupe composée d’enfants, et que les Sar- 
rasins s’enfuiraient devant elle. 

Jean, (es enfants sont-ils allés? 

Mme. Lemaitre. Oui, garcons et filles 
quittérent leurs parents et suivirent Eteinne 
en désordre, vivant d’aumones sur la route. 

fadette, Mais, Maman, parents 
ont-ils permis aux enfants de partir? 

Mme. Lemaitre. \.e sentiment religieux 
de cette époque était tellement surexcité 
que loin de les arréter on les encourageait. 
Innocent III. lui méme loua leur résolution. 
Cette troupe d’enfants, qui etait forte de 
plus de trente mille, traversa toute la 
France et atteint Marseille. 

Pierre. Ici la Méditerranée jeur barra 
le passage, n’est-ce pas, Maman? 

Mme. Lemaitre. effet, c'est ce qui 
arriva. la mer ne s’ouvrant pas et le 
miracle se faisant attendre, il fallut recourir 
a des moyens plus humains.  Sais-tu ce 
quwils ont fait, Lucile? 

Lucile. Non, Madame. 

Jean. Moi, a leur place,. je serais 
retourné chez moi. 

Fadette. Oh, Maman! vite, la fin de 
histoire! 


Mme. Lemaitre. Eh bien, il y avait a 


Marseille deux armateurs. [Les peélerins 
s’adressérent a ces notables commercants 
du grand part. Les armateurs s’engagérent 
a les transporter gratuitement en Orient, 

On remplit sept vaisseaux de ces enfants, 
Deux de ces vaisseaux coulérent sur en jlo 
des cOtes de Sardaigne. Le pape Grégoire 
y éleva une église plustard aux ‘Saints 
Innocents.” Les cing autres arrivérent 
heureusement a Bougie et a Alexandrie. 
Mais ici les marseillais vendirent tous les 
malheureux enfants aux marchands d’es 
claves. 

Fadette. Oh, c’est atfreux, cela! 

Henrt. Ne les a-t-on jamais rétrouvés? 

Mme, Lemaitre. Un petit nombre re. 
couvra la Liberté dix-sept plustard, 
apres la paix entre Frédéric IT. et le Sultan 
Alkamie. Le gouverneur d’Alexandrie en 
mit du coup en liberté environ sept 
cents. 

Luctle. Quelle triste Croisade! 


In connection with this history work we | 


will plan a little trip through France, from 
Vendome to Marseilles. 

German, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades: 
(Dr. Brnicnus.) ‘The books selected 
for reading in class and at home are: 

Books named for the Fifth Grade (see 
Coursk or Srupy for March); Grimm’ 
Marchen, Heath & Co.; Aus dem Mar 
chenlande, Gust. Weise, Stuttgart Avnecit 
Ruprecht, illustrated almanac for boys and 
girls, Schafstein & Co., ; Deutsche 
Gotter und Heldensagen, arranged by Her 
mine Mébius, Alex. Kéhler, Dresden and 
Leipzig; Deutsches Kuabenbuch ant 
Deutsches Madchenbuch, Thieneman. 
Stuttgart; Junge Madchen, arranged by 
Frida Schanz, Velhagen und Klasing, Bie 
lefeld und Leipzig. 

The artistic illustrations of these books 
illumine the contents, which are contrib: 
uted by famous German writers, for the 
most part of the present time, and these 
serve for amusement as well as for instruc 
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tion and various recreative employments 
inschool and at home. 

The pupils, after having been made 
acquainted with the participation of the 
Germans in the Crusades, will learn the 
results of the Crusades. The following 
outlines in German will serve as reading 
lessons, and for exercises in grammar. 


Folgen der Kreuzzuge 


Die Kreuzziige wurden unternommen 
aur Eroberung Palastinas und zum Stur- 
ze der muhamedanischen Macht. Dieser 
eigentliche Zweck wurde trotz aller Opfer 
an Blut nicht erreicht. 
Folgen von héchster Bedeutung fiir das 


Doch waren die 


mittelalterliche Europa. 

1. Der Urheber der 
heilige Land war die Kirche. Die Kreuz- 
die Macht und das 
Ansehen der Kirche im allgemeinen und 


Wallfahrten ins 


fahrten erhdhten 
ihres Oberhauptes, des Papstes, in beson- 
dern. 

2. Viele adelige Herren erlitten auf den 
Kreuzfahrten den ‘Tod oder gerieten in 
Die Lehen derselben 
wurden dann oft frei. Der Landzuwachs 


Gefangenschaft. 


vergrésserte die Hausmacht der Fiirsten. 
Ritter 
Ausriistung Geld aufzunehmen. 


3. Mancher war genotigt, zur 


Die Ge- 
oftmals 


schossen  dasselbe 


und erkauften 


meinden vor 


sich dadurch die Freiheit 


von ihren Herren. So entstanden neue 
selbstiindige Gemeinden. 

4. Der Leibeigene, der einen Kreuzzug 
Er konnte 
nach seiner Riickkehr den Acker als freier 
Dies fOrderte das Auf- 
kommen eines freien Bauernstandes. 


mitgemacht hatte, wurde frei. 


Mann bebauen. 
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5. Fur den Handel eréffneten sich neue 
Richtungen, was besonders zur Bliite der 
italienischen Republiken (Venedig, Genua) 
beitrug. 

6. Die im Orient gewonnenen Anschau- 
ungen trugen zum Fortschritt der geisti- 
gen Bildung bei, besonders in geographi- 
schen und naturhistorischen Kenntnissen. 

7. Vorziiglich wurde die Poesie durch 
neue Stoffe bereichert. 

8. Die Kampfe mit den tapferen Muha- 
inedanern bildeten den weltlichen Ritter- 
stand aus, diese schénste Erscheinung des 
Mittelalters. 

Die veranlassten die 
Stiftung von drei geistlichen Ritterorden: 
Templer, Johanniter, Deutscher Orden. 


Kreuzzitige 


The following poem, selected for mem- 
orizing, expresses the ardent longing of a 
valiant Crusader for his home, the beauti- 
ful forest of Thuringia. 


Im Lager von Akkon, 1190 


Kampfmiid und sonnverbrannt 

Fern an der Heiden Strand 

Waldgriines Thiiringland 
Denk ich an dich. 

Mildklarer Sternenschein, 

Du sollst mir Bote sein, 

Geh,’ griiss’ die Heimat mein 
Weit tiber Meer! 


Feinden von allerwarts 
‘Trotzt meiner Waffen Erz; 
Wider der Sehnsucht Schmerz 
Schirmt mich kein Schild. 
Doch wie das Herz auch klagt, 
Ausharr’ ich unverzagt: 
Wer Gottes Fahrt gewagt, 
Triigt still sein Kreuz. 
Joseph Viktor Scheffel, 1826-1880: 
“Frau Aventiure.” 
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COURSE OF STUDY 


Seventh and Kighth Grades 


Nott William 
Geography: In connection with the his- 
tory —-England the class will study the 


geography of Scotland, Denmark, Scandi- 


navia, and Ireland. The geography of 
Scotland, brought in to reinforce the in- 
quiry into the Pictish and Scottish harass- 
ings of Roman Britain, will serve as an ex- 
ample of folding, faulting, and erosion. 
Denmark (and Jutland), taken up in the 
consideration of the Saxon and Danish in- 


vasions, will bring in the study of sand 


dunes. The Norse invasions will, of 
course, introduce the geography of Scandi- 
navia, and in that connection a further 


study of the effect of ocean winds and 


currents upon climate. And in Ireland, 
the home of the Celts, the class will note 
the formation of peat bogs, the laying 
down of future coal beds. 


I. SCOTLAND: 1. (a) Folding, (b) faulting, 
and (c) erosion. (a) When the European plateau 
was ridged up from the sea, the northwestern 
part of Scotland was a center of great disturb- 
ance. (b) Faulting: Consider the highlands, 
the central lowlands, and the southern uplands 
of Scotland. The boundaries of these divisions 
are marked by nearly parallel lines of faulting, 
running from northeast to southwest. (c) Ero- 
sion: Scotch highlands were caused by rain 
and frost. 

2. Geography and history: The relation of 
these subjects will be kept as closely as possible 
children’s minds, Let them work out 
typical questions. What would happen to the 
Scotland if there came a powerful 


Why did the 


Gaelic clan system and language maintain itself 


Picts in 
invasion of Scots from Ireland? 
longest in the highlands: The central low 
lands were at one time part of the kingdom of 
Northumbria. Why did they not remain su? 
Why are Wales and the Welsh people so dis- 
tinct (Note: 


these questions should all be answered from 


a division of England to-day? 


the point of view of geography). 


Flint 

Il. DENMARK (and Jutland): Teutonic jn. 
vasions of England, Same latitude as Scotland 
Inverness. Surface, heather-covered 
Western shore low, sandy, and up- 


south of 

moorland. 
indented (dunes). East coast higher and more 
indented. 


tion, 2,185,335. 


Area, 15,289 square miles. Popula. 
What is the density? (Note 
that Elsinore, the scene of Ham/et, was in Den- 
mark.) 

III]. SCANDINAVIA: (The Norse invasions, 
1,160 miles long and 230 to 470 miles wide. 1, 
Why is it that on the long 
west Coast on the Atlantic the harbors remaiy 
open all winter long, while on the east coast 


Ocean currents. 


they may be blocked with ice for six months at 
a time? (Study here the differences and the 
cause of the differences between continental 
and ocean climates.) Account for the fact that 
there are 35 inches of rainfall on the west coast 
and about 13 on the east. 

2. Geography and history: Why are the 
Norwegians and the Swedes, originally one 
people, now quite different? Norway has 3,500 
square miles available for pasturage and agri 
culture, and Sweden 19,000 square miles 
Which probably has the larger population? 

3. Drowned valleys: Let the children ac 
count for the long fiords and the island-guarded 
coast of Norway. 

IV. IRELAND: On the edge of the European 
plateau. 

I. Surface is a shallow basin, with the high- 
lands along the coast. What would be the ef- 
fect of this configuration on the character of 
the people? Compare with the coast of Nor 
way. Note that the eastern and western river 
systems rise on an imperceptible watershed. 

2. Geography and history: No iron or coal 
to speak of in Ireland. What is the effect on 
the people? How do they live? Population in 
1881 was 5,174,536, and in 1891 was 4,704,750 
What probably caused the decrease? 

V. oF MAN: Equidistant from Scot- 
land, Ireland, and England. The Manx people. 

VI. CHANNEL ISLANDS: Geologically and 
historically a part of Normandy. Language 


and customs. 
References: Mill, /vternational Geography; 
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Commercial Geography; Reclus, 


Chisholm, 
Farth and Its Inhabitants; Whymper, The 
World, [ts Ties and Peoples. 


Number Work: 
in 1891 was 120,979. 
1. Population of United Kingdom in 1881 
was 35,241,482; In 1891 it was 38,104,975. What 
was the number of persons per square mile? 
In 1881? In 1891? What was the gain in popu- 


lation per vear? 


Area of United Kingdom 


2, Scotland contains 29,785 square miles of 
area, and 4,025,647 population. 707 of Scotland 
ishighlands, and 23% of population is in high- 
lands) How many square miles is highlands? 
How many people live in highlands? Dens- 
ity of population in highlands? In lowlands? 

3. England has 27,483,490 people. Area of 
England, 50,867 square miles. What is density 
of population? London County has an area of 
118 square miles, and a population of 4,232,118. 
What is the density of the population? 

4. Area of Norway, 124,454 square miles. 
Population, 1,813,424. Area of Sweden, 170,722 
square miles. Population, 4,565,668. What is 
density of population in each? 

(These questions will be found useful for 
reinforcing the geography and the history of 
these countries.) 

History: The subject fer \pril will be, 
“How Britain Came to be England,” and 
if time allows, the '‘Norman Conquest.” 
The children will not be hurried, however, 
since they are getting a social point of 
view in their history, rather than a succes- 
sion of confusing political changes. 

The class began English history with 
the study of prehistoric man in Britain. 
After the Cave Men, the children took up 
the Gauls and Celts, the study of Druid- 
ism, and the Roman occupation of Brit- 
an. From the Romans and Celts to the 
Saxons and Angles will be the next step, 
and will introduce the beginning of mod- 
ern English history. 

I, The making of England. 

1. Departure of the Romans. 
Roman civilization in England. 


kKemains of 
See pictures, 


ttc. The class may take up here, also, the 
great Teutonic migrations, and the policy of 
Augustus not to extend farther the Roman 
frontiers, but to make them impregnable as 
they were. 


2. Harrying of Romanized Britains by Picts 
and Scots. 

3. Disunity of Britons. 

4. The British invitation to the 
The story of Arthur and his Round Table will 
come in, and the children will read the Pass, 
of Arthur from the /dyl/s of the King. 

3. The Saxon success in Britain. Due to 
what? Kesulted in what?) What became of 
the Picts and Scots? The question: what the 

Britains 


Saxons did to the 
they killed, what proportion they absorbed, and 


Saxons. 


what proportion 


how many they drove back among the moun- 
tains of Wales and Scotland, should prove an 
interesting inquiry here. (Note: See geography 
outline.) 

6. The Saxon Kingdoms: Sussex, Wessex, 
Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Mercia, and North- 
umbria. (a) The Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. 

7. Religion of Saxons: Mythology of Thor 
and Woden. Gregory and the Angles. Augus- 
tine and the conversion of England. Probable 
effect of Christianity on the English. Stories 
of the Venerable Bede. 

8. Union of Saxon Kingdoms: Egbert and 
the six boy kings. (Charlemagne’s School of the 
Palace.) 

g. The Danish invasions of England: Alfred 
the Great. ‘The work cf Alfred. 

II. The Saxon society: (Note: The subject 
will not be taught as divided in the outline, but 
the second part will be, in teaching, melted 
into the first according to the desire of the 
teacher.) The ideas and customs of the Saxons 
will be much emphasized, for the germs of 
social and political life which Henghist brought 
overin his piratical ship, although changed and 
developed from age to age, are still, in essence, 
at the heart of the English life and constitution. 

1. Saxon speech: Perhaps the modern Low- 
Dutch will be the best comparison for the 
children. 

2. Family life: Show how the family idea 
at the everything in 
society. 

(a) The three Teutonic classes: (Note: These 
classes should be emphasized, since as an insti- 
tution they will explain much in later English 
history.) Eorl (earl); ceorl (churl); thrall (slave 
or servant), (1) Eorl: noble by birth; privi- 
entitled to 
(2) Ceorl: a freeman; might be a land-owner, 
citizen, or a soldier. (3) Thrall: either a cap- 
tive of war, or a freeman guilty of certain 
crimes. Servile condition inherited by children. 


root of Teutonic 


leges not oppressive; respect. 
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3. Saxon law: The jury; the ordeal. 

}. Community idea: This idea began very 
early to leaven Teutonic society. Each man 
owed allegiance to his community. Compare 
the Greek and Italian cities. In this connection 
show how personal leadership began to break 
in on the community idea. The popular leader 
and his personal following; he became the 
Alaford, or “ loaf-giver,” who was to reward his 
followers for their personal service. The rise 
of the nobility, or thegns. 

5. Tenure of land (folkland): At first land 
was primarily the property of the community, 
but private property in land gradually arose. 
Every war tended to increase the holdings of 
the powerful, and contrariwise with the weak. 
Thus the personal relation, and the’ person 
gained in power and wealth always at the 
expense of the public and the community. 

6, Assemblies: The meeting of the wise men. 
A whole body of freemen saying ea and ay to 
the proposals of the presiding chief. How 
would the increasing number of people at in- 
creasing distances inevitably affect such meet- 
ings? The evolution of the parliament. Com- 
pare with the New England town meeting. 

7. The idea of king: The children should 
clearly understand that chieftainship among the 
Saxons meantan office and not a property. And 
as an office it demanded what qualifications? 
The king must be of the stock of Woden, but 
kingship was in no sense held to be hereditary. 
Note: What effect would the Saxons’ invasion 
of England have on the Saxon laws and cus- 
toms? Would not the invaders be compelled 
to organize their society more closely for the 
sake of protection? What would be the effect 
of this community life? On the nobility? On 
the kingship? 

References: Green, Zhe Making of Eng- 
¥reeman, Growth of the English 
Constitution, A\len, Anglo-Saxon Pritain; 
Guizot, of France; Vaswell-Lang- 
mead, Constitutional History ; Scott, 
/vanhoe; Vennyson, Passing of Arthur; 
longtellow, Sagas of Olaf. 

Expression: The pictures which may be 
made by the children to reinforce the his- 
tory are of course innumerable. Scenes 
from the various countries may prove very 
helpful to the class. 

Oral Reading: (Miss FLEMING.) Parts of 


Ossian, Lady of the Lake, and an adapta 
tion from /ranvhoe of The Storming of th 
Castle. 

Nature Study: The course planned for 
last month has not been touched at this 
date, March 12th, and will not be taken up 
till April. 

Latin: (See Miss Stilwell’s outline for the 
Ninth Grade.) 

Music: (Miss Goopricu.) = Zhe Hari 
Norseman, Norse Lullaby, First Gras, 
Spring Song, p. 83, Spring Song, p. 104, 
Coming of Spring, Modern Music Series 
Third Book: Spring Song, Spring Festiva, 
Spring Greeting, Balder the Beautiful 
Songs of Life and Nature. 

English: In the Seventh and _ Eighth 
vrades there are no hours set apart for the 
teaching of English as such. Whatever 
instruction in the ordering and expressing 
of their thought (and this is to be under- 
stood as embracing grammar, spelling, 


penmanship, and punctuation) the pupils | 
have had, they have got incidentally | 


through their written expression in mani 
different subjects. ‘The topic might be the 
account of a laboratory experiment, a re 
port of a field-trip, a description of peo 
ples or of places in their history studies, or 
a bit of geographical exposition. As fes 
limitations as possible were set upon the 
work; for instance, the length of each 
paper was determined absolutely by the 
child, it might be one sentence or it might 
be five pages. In this way the pupils have 
probably done a great deal more writing 
than they would have been asked to do in 
a regularly planned course of composition, 
but there has been no set number of paper 
per week. And since, so far as possible, 
they were asked to write only when they 
had shown interest in their subject and 
some knowledge of it, they never went 
writing with the cold horror of the chilé 
who sits down to do his weekly or month 


essay. 
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The following paper, the work of an 
Eighth Grade boy of thirteen years, was 
written the day after the class had attended 
a stereopticon lecture and discussion on 


volcanoes. It is printed without alteration: 


LIFE HISTORY OF A VOLCANO.—When a 
yolcano is about to begin life, the first evidence 
it gives of its appearance is a low rumbling 
sound, and various sharp explosions. Earth- 
quakes are also frequent. Then, as the hot 
lava under the crust of the earth comes in con- 
tact with water under the earth, steam is quickly 
formed, which rends and cracksthe rock. After 
this process the lava keeps gradually rising until 
it finally overflows, and, running down the sides 
of the cone, forms a layer of lava. 


Then the first real eruption comes, with its 
rumblings and crashing explosions, and lava 
flows, The eruption throws up ashes and vol- 
canic dust, too. These last named substances 
fall around the crater and form a_ separate 
layer, thus helping to make the mountain 
higher. After an indefinite number of such 
eruptions, the volcano reaches its maturity, and 
the process of wearing away, or erosion, begins. 
Rivers form on the sides of the mountain, and 
rain also helps to wear the rock and dust away. 
This process continues until nothing is left of 
the mountain except the hard lava around the 
crater, This curious formation is called a vol- 
canic plug. 

French: (MLLE. ASHLEMAN.) The study 
of the Norman Conquest will be continued 
in April, showing William now the con- 
queror of England. 


Guillaume le Conquerant 


Edouard le Confesseur 
Harold, le brave, le riche, dés son 
avenement au troéne se montre juste et sage. Il 
soulage le peuple d’un partie des impots qu'il 


[AVERTISSEMENT: 
est mort. 
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avait coutume de payer, il distribue de l’argent 
aux pauvres. Cependant il ne peut triompher 
de la tristesse dont tous les coeurs sont saisis, et 
que rend encore plus profonde l’apparition 
d'une cométe, qui portait trois longs rayons, et 
qui éclaira la plus grande partie du sol pen- 
dant quinze nuits.] 

Scéne I 
moine, Elmer, 
lastronomie, se promenant. 
yeux vers le ciel et laisse tomber ces 
paroles prophétiques. 

Elmer. ‘Ye voila donc enfin revenue, 
meurtriére des enfants, tristesse des méres, 
et présage certain de nos malheurs! Il y a 
bien des années que je t’aie vue briller; 
mais tu me parais plus terrible aujourd’hui 
que tu m’annonces laruine de |’Angleterre 
par un bras étranger. 

[AVERTISSEMENT: Guillaume le Conquérant, 
débarqué en Angleterre, va camper pres de la 
ville de Hastings. Tout fuit devant lui. Harold 
se met en marche vers Hastings. Il s’arréte a 
quelque distance du camp des Normands, et se 
retranche derriére des fossés et des pallissades. 
Il envoie des éclaireurs chargés de parcourir 
sous un déguisement le camp de Guillaume.] 

Scéne II 

FHlarold (a un des éclatreurs). 
observé les dispositions et le nombre des 
troupes du duc de Normandie? 

Un éclaireur (sérieusement), 


Le vieux versé dans 


Il léve les 


Avez-vous 


C’ést une 
armée de prétres! 


Un autre éclaireur. Ws ont les deux 
lévres rasées! 
Trotsteme éclaireur. 1s ont aussi les 


cheveux courts! 

Harold (sourtant). Ce ne sont point 
des prétres, mais de braves gens de guerre, 
invincibles dans les batailles. 


Un des chefs Saxons (savance vers 
Harold). Nous dites, mon roi, des gens 


de guerre, invincibles dans les batailles! 
Je vous conseille alors de ravager le pays! 
Ah! Harold, il 
nous faut affamer ces Normands. 


Un autre chef Saxon. 


Un troistime chef. Replions nous sur 
Londres ou s’organise la levée de la nation! 
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Harold. 


Je ne détruirai point le pays qui m’a été 


Par ma foi! ce serait trahison. 


donné en garde. 
Scéne III 

14 october, 1066, un peu avant |’action 
de la mémorable bataille de Hastings. 

Le duc porte au cou, suspendues par des 
chaines d’or, les plus vénéres des reliques 
sur lesquelles Harold avait proféré son 
serment. I] parcourt le front de bataille 
de son armée sur un magnifique cheval 
d’Espagne. II veut leur communiquer son 
ardeur. 


Flarold. 


doivent prouver de quelle force vous ¢tes 


maintenant que vos bras 
doués, quel courage vous anime. Si vous 
combattez comme des hommes, vous ob- 
tiendrez la victoire, de l‘honneur, et des 


richesses. Autrement vous servirez de 
jouets aux plus cruels ennemis, et vous 
serez couverts d’une ignominie éternelle. 
I] vous faut vaincre ou mourir. Le ciel vous 
sourit, et la victoire couronnera vos efforts. 


Les 


répondent, en poussant leur cri nationat). 


Normands (enflammés @ardeur, 
Dieu aide! Dieu aide! 
(On entend les Anglais qui crient avec 


force). Cross of Christ! Holy Cross! 
Scene IV 
Harold, percé a la téte d'un coup de 


Un Normand 


mutiler avec son épée le cadavre du roi. 


fléche, succombe. veut 


Guillaume. Quel acte de lacheté! Vous 


serez dégradé du rang de chevalier. (Se 


fournant vers le ctel.)  Wendons graces 
a Dieu de la victoire dont il vient de 
couronner nos armes. 


J AVERTISSEMENT: Harold est mort; le grand 
conseil national proclame Edgar, prince faible, 
jeune, sans expérience, dépourvu de capacité, 


roi d’Angleterre. Son avenement consomme la 


perte du royaume. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Scéne V 
Camp de Berkhampstead dans le Hert. 
ford. 
Le jeune roi, Edgar, les archevéques 


Stigand et Eldred, les prélats, thanes, e 
bourgeois s’avancent vers le camp, tristes, 
solennels, portant des otages. 

Edgar (@ Guillaume, lut offrant les otages), 
Ces otages répondent de notre soumission, 
nous vous jurons la paix et la fidélité. 

Guillaume, Je vous promets d’¢tre douy 
et clément pour vous et pour votre grande 
cité saxonne. 

Archevéque Stigand, Nous avons 
tume d’obéir a un roi, nous voulons avoir 
un roi pour maitre, nous ne connaissons 
personne plus digne que vous de nous 
gouverner, nous vous offrons la couronne. 

Guillaume, hésite a prendre le titré 
de roi des Anglais. Je veux consulter avec 
mes chevaliers dont j’ai éprouvé la sagesse 
et la fidélité. 

Vicomte Aimery de Touars (8 écrie). Ces 
par trop de modestie de consulter des 
chevaliers pour savoir s’‘ils veulent que leur 
seigneur soit roi. I] ne faut pas différer 
par nos débats ce que nous désirons voir 
s'accomplir sans délai. 

Archevéque Eldred. 
dignité que vous offre volontairement les 


Ne refusez pas |: 


Anglais. 
Guillaume. Je me rends aux voeux & 
aux conseils de mes braves Normands. Je 
fixe la féte de NéGel, qui est prochaine. 
pour la cérémonie de non couronnement 
(Regardant le champs de bataille.) Sw 
ce champs de bataille un couvent. ser 
construit, le grand autel sera élevé au liev 
ou l’étendard du roi Harold a 
renversé, et ce monastére sera appelé: 
Bataille. 
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The High School 


Latin, Eighth and Ninth Grades: (kK \rHa- 
RINE M. STILWELL.) A few traditions con- 
nected with the early history of Rome were 
given in the March CourseE or Srupy. The 
Latin was simplified so that beginners 
could read it without too much trouble, 
and those topics were chosen which showed 
how the Romans regarded the gods as 
helping to start their race and govern- 
ment. This month there is still further 
material of the same sort, though somie- 
what more difficult, the stories showing 
how the yods helped to found Rome 


through Romulus, and to give it laws 


through Numa. 


The reason for choosing these stories is 


not that they all happened, but that they 
all represent what the Romans believed to 
have happened, and so vive the ideas and 
the ideals of the Romans. ‘They believed 
that they were a people chosen and directed 
by the gods to establish law and order in 
the world, and these stories will disclose 
that belief to the students in the concrete 
form in which it was held by the Romans 
themselves. 

The passage from Caesar’s Gallic War is 
given to test the ability of the students in 
reading a piece of Latin in its original 
form, as well as to arouse their curiosity 


and ambition. 


Latin I.essons tor Eighth and Ninth Grades 


Number VI 


Romani Imperii Exordium 
Proca, rex Albanorum, Numit6rem et 
Aintlium filids habuit. Numitori qui nati 
maior erat, regnum reliquit; sed Amdlius, 
pulsé fratre, reégnavit et Rheam Silviam, 
éius filiam, Vestae sacerddtem fecit, quae 
tamen ROmulumet Remum geminos édidit. 
Amilius parvulds alved exposuit abiécitque 
in Tiberim, qui tune forte super ripas erat 
efffisus et mox relabens eds in siccd reliquit. 
Vastae tum in iis locis sdlitidinés erant. 
Lupa ut fama traditum est, ad vagitum ac- 
currit, infantes nitrit et lingua lambit. 

Cum lupa saepius ad parvulds revertere- 
tur, Faustulus, pastor régius, eds tulit in 
casam et Accae Laurentiae dedit coniugi 
quae pueros educaret. Adulti deinde hi 
inter pastOrés primd lidicris certaminibus 
Virés auxébant, deinde & rapina pecorum 
arcébant latronés, qui postea Remum cépé- 


runt. Tum Faustulus indicavit Romulo, 


Rom- 


ulus statim armatis pastoribus Albam pro- 


quis esset eOruln avus, quae mater, 


peravit, fratrem liberat, occisO Amtlid 


avum Numitdrem in régnum_ restituit. 
Deinde Romulus et Remus urbem in iisdem 
locis, ubi expositi ubique educati erant, 
condideérunt. 
Romulus, Romanorum Rex Primus 
RGmulus imaginem urbis magis quam 
incolae deerant. Erat in 


urbem fecerat: 


proximd lucus; hune as¥lum fecit. Et 
statim eO mira vis latrOnum past6rumque 
confagit. Cum uxdres ipse popu- 
lusque non habérent, legatOs cirea vicinas 
gentes inisit qui societatem contibiumque 
novd populd peterent. Nusquain benigne 
finitimi legatidnem audiverunt, ple- 
‘Car 
quoque as¥lum aperuistis?”’ 


rique rogivérunt; féminis 


non 
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Romulus lidds parat; deinde finitimis 
spectaculum indicit. Multi 
ut urbem novam vidérent, maximé Sabini 
Ubi spectaculi 


conveneérunt 


cum liberis et coniugibus. 
tempus venit, eOque conversae mentés cum 
tum signd datd iuvenes 


oculis erant, 


ROmani discurrunt et virginés rapiunt. 
Numa Pompilius, Romanorum Rex Secundus 
Successit RO6mul6 Numa Pompilius, vir 
inclita idstitia et religidne. Is Curibus, ex 
oppidd Sabinorum, accitus est. Qui cum 
RoOmam vénisset, ut populum ferum reli- 


gidne mitigaret, sacra pltirima instituit. 
Légés quoque plirimas et atilés tulit. Ut 
vérO maidrem institatis suis auctOritatem 


conciliaret, simulavit sibi cum dea Egeria 
esse colléoquia nocturna, Licus erat, quem 
medium fdns perenni rigabat aqua; ed 
saepe Numa sine arbitris sé inferébat, velut 
ad congressum deae. Ita omnium animos 
ea pietate imbuit, ut fides ac ifsifirandum 
non minus quam leguin et poenarum metus 
cives continéret. Bellum quidem ntllum 
gessit, sed nOn minus civitati profuit quam 
Romulus. Ita duo deinceps regés, ille 
bell6, hic pace, civitatem auxérunt. 


Vocabulary 


fama, ac, 
tradition. 


sacerdés, otis, Prvest, 
priestess. 
tamen, ady., 


report, 


vagitus, fis, m., cry, 


COURSE OF STUDY 


magis, adv., 
rather. 

quam, advy.,, as, than. 

incola, ae, f., zzhadb- 
ttant. 

vis, f., strength, force. 

confugid, 3, flee 
gether, take refuge. 

vérd, adv., f¢ruth, 
indeed, 

légatus, 1, m., 
sador, 

légatid, nis, f., em- 
bassy. 

circa, prep., 

conubium, 1, n., 
riage, right of inter- 
marriage. 

pets, 3, strive for, 


wore, 


around, 


quoque, con}., «dso, foo. 


inclitus, a, um, 

accid, 4, smmon, in- 
vite. 

léx, légis, f., Zaz. 

fitilis, e., 

auctoritas, atis, f., av- 
thority, influence. 

colldquium, I, n., con- 
versation. 

fous, foutis, m., 
Sountain., 

rigs, I, water, irrigate, 

arbiter, tri, m., sfecta- 
tor, witness. 

congressus, 
meeting. 

imbud, 3, wet, sleep, fill, 

poena, ae, f., Aunish- 
ment, 

civitds, atis, f., cZ/7/zen- 
ship, Stale. 

prosum, be wseful to, 


conversus, a, um, benefit. 
turned. 
rapio, 3, selze and 
carry off. 
Gaul 


(From GALiic War, I, 1) 


The Nations of Gaul 


Gallia est omnis divisa in partis tris; 


quarum tnam 


incolunt 


Belgae, aliam 


Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsdrum lingua Cel- 


tae, nostra Galli appellantur. 


Hi omnés 


standing, yet, still. 
gemini, orum, m., 
3, gtve out, give 
birth to. 
parvulus, a, um, 
little. 
alveus, 1, @ 
vessel, trough. 
abicid, 3, ‘Arow away. 
ripa, ae, f., shore. 
efffisus, a, um, Joured 


wooden 


oul. 
mox, adv., soon. 
relabens,entis, 
back. 
siccus, a, um, @vy. 
lupa, ae, f., she-wolf. 


warling. 
nfitrid, 4, 
Nurse. 
lambd, 3, Zap. 
casa, ae, f.,cottage, hut. 
certamen, inis, n., cov- 
test. 
pecus, oris, n., cattle, 
flock, herd. 
arced, 2, shut up, keep 
off. 
latrd, Snis, m., redder. 
grana- 


nourish, 


ayus, 
Sather. 

properd, 1, hasten. 

frater, tris, m., 

restitud, 3, Place, re- 
store. 


lingua, instititis, légibus inter sé differunt. 
Gallds ab Aquitanis Garumna flimen, a 
Belgis Matr6na et Sequana dividit. 


Their Characters Compared 


Ho6rum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae: 
propterea quod a cultt’ atque hdmanitate 
provinciae longissimé absunt, minimeque 
ad mercatores saepe commeant atque 
ea quae ad efféminandés animdés pertinent 
important; proximique sunt Germanis qui 
trans Rhénum incolunt, quibuscum con- 
Qua de causa 
virtite 


tinentur bellum gerunt. 
Gallods 


Helvétii quoque_ reliqu6s 
praecédiint, quod fer@ cotidianis proeliis 
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cum Germanis contendunt, cum aut suis 
finibus eds prohibent aut ipsi in edrum 
finibus bellum gerunt. 


The Territories of Each 


Eorum tina pars, qua; Gallds obtinére 
dictum est, initium capit @ flimine Rho- 
dando; continétur Garumna flimine, Oce- 
ano, finibus Belgarum; attingit etiam ab 
Séquanis et Helvetiis fllmen Rhenum: 
vergit ad septentriOnés. Belgae ab extre- 
mis Galliae finibus oriuntur pertinent ad 
inferidrem partem fluminis Rhéni, spectant 
in septentridnem et orientem sdlem. Aqui- 
tania Garumna flimine ad P¥renaeds 
montis et eam partem Oceani quae est ad 
Hispaniam pertinet; spectat inter occasum 


sdlis et septentriOnes. 


(Relief map of Gaul will be used.) 


Ninth and T 


Latin, Ninth and Tenth Grades: (ALLEN W. 
GouLp.) During March the pupils read 
(B.G. 1., 2-29) about the attempt of the 
Helvetii to move out of their country. 
They were encouraged to study the account 
as a chapter in universal history, as well as 
one of the earliest pages of modern 
European history. When they read in 
Caesar that this people wished to leave 
their country because it was too small for 
them, the students were asked to measure 
Switzerland, and learn the character of its 
surface and the number of inhabitants to 
the square mile, so that by comparing it 
with some other half-civilized country they 
could judge how far the Helvetii really 
were crowded. ‘The pupils had already 
learned from their study of the condition 
of the Gauls and Germans, that the less 
civilized people require more room, so that 
they were ready to ask themselves what 
they would have felt like doing if they had 


Vocabulary 


NOUNS. 
mercator, Sris, m, a 
trader. 
virtiis, itis, f., covrage. 
proelium, i, n., dattle, 


VERBS. 
obtined, 2, Zo/d. 
contined, 2, in. 
attingo, 3, Zouch. 
vergo, 3, slope. 


finis, is, m., evd, (plu- orfor, 3  (deponent), 
ral) doundaries. arise, start. 
bellum, i, n., war. pertined, 3, fend, ex- 
septentridnés, m., the tend. 
north, specto, 1, Zook at, face. 
sol, sdlis, m., “He sun. 


SCTIVES. 
mons, montis, m., @ \DJECTIVI 


mountain, trés, three. 
occasus, us, m.,@ sef- fortis, e., dvave. 
“ing. cotidianus, a,um,daiZy. 
VERBS. oriéns, entis, 


incol6, 3, 


commed, 1, go back ADVERBS, 


and forth. propterea quod, ée- 
praecédd, 3, cause. 

SUrPASS. continenter, cont7nu- 
prohibed, 2, old off, ally, 

restrain, feré, almost. 


enth Grades 


been Helvetians in Caesar’s time. They 
were then asked what they would have 
done if they had been Haedui or Sequani, 
threatened with invasion by the Helvetii 
and their allies. Then the attempt was 
made to have thei put theinselves in 
Caesar’s place, as the governor of the 
province and the defender of Roman 
civilization, and ask themselves what they 
would have done. One result of this study 
was that the students were eager to know 
just what Caesar did do, and whether it 
was possible for him to have done better 
than he did. 

Caesar’s rapid journey from Rome to 
Geneva required the pupils to measure the 
distance traveled, and to learn the charac- 
ter of the country. ‘This brought up the 
nature and meaning of Roman _ roads, 
while the hurried return of Caesar to 
Northern Italy to bring back all his legions 
across the Alps, that he might check the 
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Helvetii, served as an object-lesson to show 
how the roads enabled Rome to protect 
any part of her government, by concentrat- 
ing all her forces on that point, thus estab- 
lishing peace in all her wide domain, and 
making the growth of civilization possible. 
The students are also asked what they 
think should be the result of the still more 
rapid transit which the railroads give us 
to-day. 

As this was the first campaign of the 
students, they studied with some detail the 
Roman and Gallic implements of war. ‘The 
weapons of the two races were compared 
with each other, showing the higher stage 
of development to which the Romans had 
attained. ‘hey were also compared with 
the weapons of early savages and of the 
civilized races of to-day, and an attempt 
was made to have the student see the 
gradual growth from the primitive stone 
or stick to the machine gun. In conclu- 
sion, the pupils were asked which of these 
weapons they thought would be likely to 
prove most peaceful——-imost successful in 
keeping the peace. 

During the month of April we expect to 
read the story of Ariovistus and the Ger- 
mans (B. G. [., 30-54), and we shall try to 
see what it might have meant to the worid 
and the \nglo-Saxon race of to-day if the 
Germans of the first century b. C. had 
overrun Gaul and destroyed Rome before 
the Gauls had time to absorb the Roman 


civilization. ‘The account of the German 
culture, which the students have just read, 
and the invasion of the Cimbri and ‘Teu- 
tones, which they read last fall, have given 
them some idea of the elements involved 
in the problem, 

Greek, Ninth and Tenth Grades: (AI.LEN 
W. GOULD.) 


ginners in Greek will continue reading 


During this month the be 


easy Greek, as outlined in the March 
COURSE OF STUDY. 
German, Ninth and Tenth Grades: (Dk. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


the 
pupils in acquiring a clear understanding 


SIEGFRIED BENIGNUs.) To. assist 
of Greek history, German continues to be 
correlated with this study in the way ex. 
the 


STUDY. 


plained in former numbers of. the 


COURSE O1 The subject for April 
will be the time of Alexander the Great, 
illustrating his expeditions to Greece, Asia, 
and Africa, and his vast plan of Hellenizing 
the Orient. 

Reading: Continuation of Prefuse Book, 


n the 


Exercises language of everyday 


life: Questions and answers about travel- 
ing. The memory work is Eichendortf's 
beautiful hymn to the German forest, 


The pupils will also sing it according to 
the well-known melody of Felix Mendels. 
sohn-Bartholdy. 


Der Jager Abschied 


Wer hat dich, du schéner Wald, 
Aufgebaut so hoch da droben? 
Wohl den Meister will ich loben, 

So lang noch mein’ Stimm erschallt. 

|.ebe wohl, 

Lebe wohl, du schéner Wald! 


Tief die Welt verworren schailt, 
Oben einsam Rehe grasen, 
Und wir ziehen fort und blasen, 

Dass es tausendtach verhallt: 

Lebe wohl, 
Lebe wohl, du schéner Wald! 


Was wir still gelobt im Wald, 
Wollen’s draussen ehrlich halten, 
Ewig bleiben treu die alten:* 
Deutsch Panier, das rauschend wallt, 
Lebe wohl! 

Schirm’ dich Gott, du schénert Wald. 
Joseph Freiherr von kichendorff, 1788 185. 
alten, Bis das 

* Deutscher. 
French, Ninth and Tenth Grades: (Lok 
LEY ADA ASHLEMAN.) 


phonse Daudet’s La Derntere Classe, 


Variation etze Lied verhallt 


During April, Al 


dramatized by these grades, will be pul: 
le de Berlin, asi 


by Daudet, will be read during this month, 


licly presented. 


as well as Le Saveticr et le Financter 


la Fontaine’s 
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For the grammar work, the four regu- 
jar conjugations will be finished, together 
with the conjugations of the most common 
irregular verbs. 

History: Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Grades: 
(GUDRUN “PHORNE-THOMSEN.) “Phe dom- 
inant idea in this month’s work will be: 

What ideals and ideas did Greek civiliza- 
tion give to the world— in government, art, 
philosophy, literature, science, and social 
life? 

What aspects of our modern civilization 
owe their origin to the Greeks? 

What 
familiar to an Athenian 


features and ideas would seem 


introduced into 
our modern society ? 


Greek drama. The of Sopho- 
cles will be read and discussed. ‘The pupils’ 
motive in this study will be the same as in the 
modeling of the Parthenon, mentioned in fast 
month's outline, namely, through a study of 
Greek art to get an insight into the ideals and 
ideas of which it is an embodiment. Points for 
discussion: 

1. Part played by the theater in Greek social 
life. 

2. How supported. 

3. Relation to religion, 


4. To what would it correspond in modern 


3. Purpose of the dramatist. 

6, His popularity. 

7. Comparison of Greek and modern drama, 
Function of the actor on Greek, on modern 


a 


stage. 

g. -Intigone of Sophocles. (a) Construction 
of the play. Part plaved by the chorus. 
id) What) im- 
What 
great principles seem to underlie Greek society, 
judging from the drama? 


(c) Discussion of characters. 


pelling forces move the characters? 


(f) Religious and 
social ideas shown in the drama. 

io, The children have already modeled in 
clay the Greek theater, and are thus familiar 
with its different parts. The mechanical aspect 
of the stage performance will be considered; 
for instance, the revolving doors, the scenery, 
etc, as well as the 
masks, etc, 

Il. Political ideals of the Greeks. 

1. Abstracts from Aristotle will be read. 


costumes of the actors, 
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2. Greek idea of state compared with modern. 

3 What are the principles of democracy? 

4. How carried out in the Athenian govern- 
ment? In ours? 

5. In studying the political ideals underlying 
the Athenian children will 
always remember their own position as citizens 


democracy, the 


of a democratic community in school and at 
home, and will make comparisons of their own 
struggle for self-government with that of the 
Greeks, 

6. Function of government in Greece in the 
United States. 

7. Limitation of Greek political ideals. 


8. Reading in class’ Plato's criticism of 
Athenian democracy. 

definition of 
“government of the people, by 
the people, for the people” the 


Athenian constitution ? 


9. How far does Lincoln's 
democracy 


apply to 


to. What is our political inheritance from 
Greece? 

As the election of the chief executive of our 
city occurs in April, we shall make a study of 
municipal affairs in Chicago. What are the 
duties of the mayor, of the council? How are 
they elected? What are the departments of 
our municipal government, and how are they 
conducted? Relation of city government to 
that of the state? 

The children will be divided into groups and 
report on the above topics. 

III. Social ideals of Greek civilization, 

1. Cohesive 
modern society ? 


forces of Greek society? Of 

2. For what purpose was it organized? 

3. What qualities enabled the Athenian to 
fulfill his duties as a citizen? 

4. What is expected of our citizens? 

5. Position of slavery in Greece. 

6. Industrial life in Greece compared with 
modern. 

7. Difference between slave and free labor. 

8 Compare industrial life in the South be- 
fore and after the Civil War. 

9. Effect of slavery upon artistic and intel- 
progress in effect. on 
character; on stability of the state. 


lectual Greece: moral 
10. Treatment of the slaves in Athens and 
of the serfs in Sparta. Quotations from Aris- 
totle concerning slavery. 
11. At what cost was Greek civilization car- 
ried on? 


12. Slavery as an institution. 
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13. Position of woman in Athens and_ in 

Sparta. 
iV. 
1. Favorable conditions. 

>. Life and character of Socrates. 


Greek philosophy and thought. 


Read in 
class his speech at the trial. 

3. Debt of modern thought to Greek philoso- 
phers. 

}. Abstracts from Plato’s dialogues. Emer- 
son's estimate of Plato. 

5. Prose writers. The great historians: (a) 
Herodotus, “ the father of history,” “the prince 
(b) Thucydides. Compare 
(c) Plutarch. 


of ‘story-tellers.” 
his style with that of Herodotus. 
What constitutes a good biography? 

6. Discuss and criticise this statement by 
Henry Maine: “Nothing moves in this world 
that is not Greek in its origin.” 

Art Expression: The modeling of the Par- 
thenon will be completed. 

Dramatic Expression: 
Antigone of Sophocles. 

Written Work: Character studies from the 
Papers will be written on some of 


Scenes from the 


Antigone. 
the above topics. 

Physiography, Ninth Grade: (WALLACE 
W. Arwoop.) Subject: VoLCANOEs. This 
work will be introduced through the study 
of lantern-slides, pictures, and written de- 
scriptions of recent volcanic outbursts. By 
these means the students should become 
familiar with the chief phenomena asso- 
ciated with the life history of a volcano, 
and be prepared, with facts and interest, 
to discuss the causes for vulcanism, and to 
arrange the facts collected in an orderly 
way. 

I. -Phenomena preceding eruption. 

Read story of Monte Nuovo, a small volcano 
on the north side of the Gulf of Naples. 

1. Examples of great earthquakes; 1755, at 
Lisbon; 1888, at Charleston, S. C.; 1812, in lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

2. Distribution of earthquakes: Common in 
southern Italy, in young block mountains, in 
lofty mountains, in Japan, among the Azores, 
in Peru, Equador, etc. 

3. Results from earthquakes. 

}. Causes for earthquakes. 

Il. Growth of volcanoes. 

1. Material thrown out, such as dust, bombs, 
blocks of rock, gases, and steam. Read _ story 


of Krakatoa. 
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2. Lavasand lava flows (kinds of lavas should 
be studied from specimens). 

(a) Surface of flows. 

(b) Cooling of lavas. 
Rate of tlow. How does this change as 
cooling goes on? Find figures regarding flows 
of Vesuvius and Mauna Loa. 

(d) Caves in lava flows. 

3. Formationof craters. Study Monte Som: 


(C) 


ma and Crater Lake. 
Lit. 
which has been built up by a succession of ex- 
plosions and outpourings of lavas, 
(See section in Mill's Realm of Nature.) 
IV. Development of cinder cones. 
1. Their form. 
. Their structure. 

Dissection of volcanoes and lava flows. 
Development of mesas. 
Occurrence of volcanic necks. 

VI. Distribution of volcanoes. 

VII. Distribution of great lava flows, In 
this connection study central France, the Faroe 
Islands, Giant’s Causeway, the Columbia pla- 
teaux of Washington, Oregon and _ Idaho, the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and India. 

VIII. Causes of vulcanism. 

Art Expression: Modeling in sand and with 
chalk: Cinder cones, calderas, volcanic peaks, 
such as Mount Shasta or Hood, Monte Somma 
and Vesuvius, lava flows, etc. Water colored 


Draw a cross-section of a great volcano 


N 


paintings of volcanic mountains and _ lava 
plains. 
References: Davis, Physical Geography; 


Diller, Jfount Shasta; Russell, Volcanoes of 
North America; Geikie, Ancient Volcanoes of 
Great Britain, Judd, Volcanoes ; Dodge, Vol- 
canoes, J. of School Geog., 1897. 

Experimental Course in Astronomy, 
Ninth and Tenth Grades: (GEORGE W. 
Myers.) Continued from CouRSsE OF STUDY 
for March. 

EXPERIMENT 
ridian. 

(a) Without a time-piece. 

(1) By the Polestar and plumb-line. 

Set four vertical poles, or pieces of gas-pipe, 
6 or 7 feet tall, in the ground at the four 
corners of a rectangle 5x to feet, the long 
dimension being placed approximately (by 
guess) north and south. Connect the tops of 
the poles with horizontal cross-pieces to hold 
Attach a heavy weight (a brick) 


No. 15. To establish a me- 


them in place. 


to each end of a smooth cord, 22 to 24 feet 


long, 
point 
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jong, and hang it over the middle of the middle 
points of the north and south end cross-pieces. 
Allow the ends of the cord to hang freely, the 
weights held at about the same distances:f1om 
the ground, and low enough to allow them to 
swing freely in buckets of water if the wind is 
strong. 

By glancing at a star atlas, it will be seen 
that Delta Cassiopeia, Zeta Ursa Majoris (the 
star at the bend of the handle of the Great 


A 
T -|5 = 
= 


Fig. 15 


Dipper), and Polaris (the Polestar), are all on 
the same celestial meridian, or hour circle. 
They are therefore in the meridian of any 
place at the same instant. If, then, an observer 
station himself behind (south of) the south 
plumb-line, and look northward at about the 
time either of the two first mentioned stars 
comes to the meridian, he may shift the plumb 
line nearest him toward the right or left until 
this star and Polaris are just covered by the 
plumb-lines, at which instant the plumb-lines 
will be in the meridian. If the cross-pieces are 
now notched a little just where the cord lies, 
the plumb-line will always indicate the meri- 
dian by placing it in these notches. 

If plumb-bobs are used, the points just be- 
neath them may be transferred to the ground, 
or toa stone placed in proper position, and 
the meridian may then be identified at will. 

(2) By observing the sun. 

Suspend a plumb-line near the middle of a 
board on which a number of concentric circular 
bands, alternating black and white (black lines 
between white spaces will do), struck with the 


point P of the board just beneath the plumb- 
bob as center, and provide the plumb-line with 
a sliding bead. (See Exp. No. 20.) 


Rlurcmbline Gromon 
Fig. 16 


Note the point (x) of any circle where the 
shadow of the bead crosses it in the morning, 
and the point (9) where the same circle is 
crossed by the shadow in the afternoon. Con- 
nect these two points with the center of the 
circle and bisect the angle between the con- 
necting lines. The bisector is in the meridian 
(if the board DZ has not been moved mean- 
while), and the line may be readily transferred 
to and fixed upon the ground. 

(b) With a time-piece. 

Obtain the correction of the time-piece by 
methods to be given later, and compute the 
time when the star should be on the meridian. 
If the time-piece is rated to keep sidereal time, 
the right ascension of the star, obtained from 
the American Ephemeris, will be the correct 
time when the star crosses the meridian above 
the pole (upper culmination), and this right 
ascension increased by 12 hours will be the 
correct time of lower culmination. 

If the time-piece keeps mean solar time, the 
sidereal time can be found approximately by 
adding to mean solar time 2 hours for each 
month, and 4 each odd day, 
since the Vernal Equinox (March 21st). The 
table at the end of the dmerican Ephemeris 
will make possible a more accurate determina- 
tion of the sidereal from the mean solar time, 
After the sidereal time has 
been determined, it may be compared with the 
right ascension before. 


minutes for 


and vice versa. 


The difference is 
the correction of the time-piece, if it is slow, or 
if fast. 

EXPERIMENT No. 16, 
latitude approximately. 

(a) Set a stake vertically on a level surface, 
and measure the length of the shortest shadow 
during the day. Also measure the height of the 


To determine the 
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stake. Draw a right angle on paper, and to 
any convenient scale plat these measured 
lengths on its sides. Connect the ends of the 
platted lengths and measure with a protractor 
the angle which is adjacent the side represent- 
ing the length of the shadow. This angle will 
be the slant of the rays to the horizon. Take 
the declination of the sun for the date from the 
American Ephemerts, or from The Old Far- 
mers Almanac (Wim. Ware, Boston, price 10c.), 
add this to the measured slant and subtract the 
sum from oo , and the difference will be the 
latitude. 

(b) With the aid of the plumb-line gnomon 
(Fig. 16), described above (Experiment No. 
15, (a), (2), the length of the radius of the circle 
on which the shadow of the bead falls when it 
is nearest the bob and the height of the bead 
above the surface of the board may be used as 
the shadow length and height of stake above. 


| Box 


Fig. 17 


ic) Pertorate the middle of one end of a 
pasteboard box with a needle-hole, 77, near the 
bottom. Graduate into degrees. a quadrant 
described with a point, O, on the bottom of the 
box, as near the needle-hole as possible, as a 
center. strip, of cardboard may be 
bent around the arc, and pasted or glued to 
the bottom of the box. Or, a straight strip, 
CP, may be fastened across the box, and the 
graduations may be transferred to it then, as 
shown at 90 ,82 ,etc., until © is reached, when 
they may be transferred to the lower edge 
of the box. (This idea is due to Professor 
of Amherst College.) 

To use the box. Place it in position with its 
bottom against a vertical north and south wall, 
or more accurately, within the meridian plane, 
determined as in the last experiment, so that 


the plumb-line, O/, hangs just above the zer 


graduation mark. The image of the hole, # | 


cast by the sun at noon may then be seen op 
Af or C7), and the corresponding reading 
made. This gives the zenith distance of the 
sun directly, and with the almanac declinatioy 
of the sun for the date, the latitude will be 
found from 

Zenith distance wénus the declination, whe 
the sun is south of the equinoctial (from Sep. 
tember 22d to March 21st) and zenith distanc 
Plus the declination when the sun is in nor 
declination (from March 21st to September 224 

EXPERIMENT No. 17.) “To construct a crud 
transit instrument. 

(a) The vertical nerth and south wall of 
building, or of two stakes set vertically ina li 
parallel to such a wall, may be used as a crud 
transit instrument by placing the eve agains 
the north edge of the wall or north of the nort 
stake, the observer looking southward, and 


noting the time when a star, or other heaven 
body, passes behind the wall, or across the | 


plane of the two stakes. 


(b) A very good crude transit instrument is [ 


obtained by setting four vertical posts, or gas 


pipes, in the ground as suggested by the cut of 


Experiment No. 15, (a), (1). The posts should 
be six to eight feet high, the long side of th 
rectangle inclosed by the feet of the uprights 
being north and south. Suspending coi 
tinuous plumb-line, carrying a bob at both ent: 
(the bobs may be allowed to swing in vessels 
water to avoid the effects of the wind), th 
vertical portions of the string, or cither vertica 
end segment with the horizontal middle segme: 
will fix the meridian plane after it has one 
been tixed by star observations as suggested 1 
Experiment No, 15, and the east and west tu: 
cross-pieces have been notched at .f and / 
North stars may be observed by placing theey 
south of the south vertical end and Jookin, 
northward, and south stars by standing nor 
of the north end and looking southward. 

(c) By the home-made apparatus explain 
on page 23 of Miss Byrd's Laboratory Manu 
in Astronomy (Ginn & Co.), a book which 
highly recommended to all interested in eleme! 
tary practical astronomy, 

EXPERIMENT No, 18. Construct a 
altazimuth instrument. 

Witha radius of two feet describe on al 
cut out of a 7%-inch oak board an arc, 
and graduate it to any desired accuracy. W! 
inch oak stuff frame together a quadrant, & 
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Fig. 18 


ACBD in the cut. Bolt itat C to an upright, 
EF, tapered at either end to fit conical holes, 
intwo pieces, OP and J/.V, which are nailed 
to two posts set firmly in the ground. Leave 
the bearing loose enough to allow the quadrant 
The stick, YC, may 
be allowed to extend beyond © far enough to 
carry a weight, .V, fora counterpoise ; otherwise 
Let the 
boltat C be provided with a long, pointed head 
and fit a notched sight at Attach a plumb 
line to the head, ©, and allow it to hang freely 
ina vessel of water (battery cell or tin cup) 
supported by a stand, .S,on the EF. 
Placing a carpenter's level on the top of 4C, 
iwld the quadrant so that the bubble will play, 
and start the graduations with the point which 
then falls just beneath the line near 2, the 
graduations rising to go at <1. 


tomove freely about C. 


the bearing, ©, should be adjustable. 


post, 


If desired, a circular board, graduated and 
fixed horizontally to the post, 47, just below 
the stand, may be added, from which, by the 
aid of a pointer fixed to the post, OJ7 or PAN, 
horizontal angles, or azimuths, may be read, 
All measurements of altitude and 
which are made with a universal instrument 


azimuth 


may be roughly made by this apparatus, if the 
objects used are bright. 

EXPERIMENT NO, Io. 
quadrant for hand use. 
faced boards together, 
cleats, if 


To make a wooden 
Join two 3,-inch sur- 
reinforcing them by 
cut from them a 
quadrant of radius 18 inches, as suggested by 
the accompanying figure. Graduate it, and 
provide it with a plumb-line, as shown. By 
means of a handle attached as represented in 
the edge view, altitudes of naked-eve objects 
may be measured by hand, much after the 
fashion of the simplest forms of the sextant. 
The sight-line, SC, is determined by a notched 
sight at S$, and a pin or nail at C. The 
graduation lying just beneath the cord at DL, 
when the sight-line is directed to the object, 
furnishes the angular elevation of the object 


necessary, and 


v 


Biot 


Fig. 19 
above the horizon. The reading may be very 
Altitudes of 
the moon, of the brighter stars, and with the 
use of colored glasses to protect the eyes, of 


much facilitated by an assistant. 


the sun may be measured with rather surprising 
accuracy with this device, after a little prac- 
tice. 

I.XPERIMENT No, 20. Construct a Tycho’s 
quadrant. If the quadrant, .1 CB), of the last 
experiment be made smaller and lighter, and a 
pin be inserted at (to serve for a handle, the 
quadrant may be supported by hand. In this 
case an assistant observer will note the reading 
which falls under the plumb-line. 

EXPERIMENT NO, 21. Construct a plumb- 
line gnomon, Surface a board (VE, Fig. 16), 
2 feet by 3 feet, and fix two uprights, -/ and A, 
vertically upon it. Tie the uprights with a 
cross-piece, C, at the top, and suspend a plumb- 
line, provided with a sliding bead, from the 
middle of C. Varnish or paint the surface, and 
with thin wedges at Gand // level the board 
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carefully with a spirit level and mark the point 
just beneath the lower tip of the bob. Hereafter 
the board may he leveled by sliding the wedges 
in and out until the bob hangs just over the 
With this point as a center, 
describe a series of concentric circles with radii 


designated point. 
varying by one inch (or by '%3 inch), By noting 
the instant when the forenoon shadow of the 
bead crosses (or touches) any circumferences 
and the instant the 
crosses the same circumference, the 


when afternoon shadow 


time of 
apparent noon is given by taking one-half the 
sum (the mean) of the times of the two sug 
gested instants. 

To tind the meridian, see Experiment No. 
15, (a), (2). 

EXPERIMENT NO, 22. Construct a horizon- 
tal sun-dial. Apparatus for graduating a hori- 
zontal dial. Cut out and surface two wooden 
circles of 12 inches diameter and fit the half of 
one to the other at an angle of 48° (the colati- 


= 


(@) = Graduoktia 
= Rorizontal, 
(C) = Vertical Dial , 


Fig. 20 


Onpparotws, 


tude of Chicago). Erect at the common center 
of the circles a wooden or iron rod, making an 
angle of 42° (the latitude) to the whole circle, 
and on the side opposite to the one on which 
the half-circle is fitted, as indicated in the 
Cut the rod off to a length equal to the 
radius of Fasten 
flexible strip of copper, E/G, the length of 
which equals a quadrant of a circumference 
whose radius equals the radius of a circle, to 
the top end, £, of the rod, leaving it free to turn. 

Graduate the circle, CY), whose plane is per- 


figure. 


the circles. one end of a 
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pendicular to the rod, CZ, 5° or 10°; then }y 


putting the end, G, of the copper strip, £F¢ | 


(free to turn about £), at the successive poins 
of graduation of the circle, C2), corresponding 


points may be transferred to the circumference: 
of the full circle, 42, which, being connectes 
with bottom of the rod, will indicate the cop. 
secutive positions of the shadow of the rod fo; 
twenty and forty minute intervals of time. Ths 

To make the dial: 

(a) Insert a smooth stick in a surfaced boar 
at an angle with the surface equal to the lat. 
tude of the place. Describe about the foot o 
the stick a circle of radius of six inches anj 
transfer to this circle, from the point directly 
under the end of the stick, the graduations oj 
the full circle of the graduating apparatus de. 
scribed above. 

(b) Instead of the inclined stick the edge of 
a triangle may be used, whose angle, ////, is the 
latitude. 

EXPERIMENT NO, 23. 
ate a vertical dial. 

On the south side of a vertical surface attach 
a triangle (or a rod, AZ, foregoing cut) so that 
its plane shall be perpendicular to the vertical 
surface, Z.J/, and its hypotenuse, AZ, shall 
make an angle equal to the co-latitude (90°. 
latitude) with this surface. 

To graduate the circle Z.I/, an apparatus 
like the one for the horizontal dial may be used 
save that here the angle C must be the 
latitude (go latitude), and the angle FC¢ 
must here be equal to the datetude of the place 

EXPERIMENT NO. 24. 
ative, or Huyghenian, eye-piece. 

Procure two plano-convex lenses, one 0! 
34-inch diameter and 2 inches focal length, 
and the other of 3/-inch diameter and 3-inch 
focal length. Koll up around a cylindrical stick, 
5g-inch diameter, heavy manila paper, using 
6 or 7 ply, a cylindrical tube. The successive 
layers of paper may be stuck with library paste. 


To make and gradu: 


To construct a neg 


When the cylinder dries, cut off a piece 1's 
inches, square the ends, and fit the lenses 4 
suggested by the figure. Before attaching the 
lenses to the tube, cut from the center of tw 
circular pieces of pasteboard a smooth hole 
1/ inch in diameter, as at Band J). After past 
ing the edges of the first disk, stick it in the 
tube 3/ inch from one end, J, where the 2-inc 
focal lens is to be attached. The edges of the 


lenses may be stuck to the paper by means0! 
gold-size. Complete the eye-piece as suggestt! 
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~piece 


Fig. 21 


by the cut. The completed eye-piece should be 
covered with a layer of tissue paper, the edges 
of which are allowed to extend beyond the ends 
of the tube, as shown at £ and /. The ends 
should then be stuck down around the edges of 
the lens, 4, and of the pasteboard disk, DF. 
(N. B.—This exercise is due to Dr. George 


Pyburn, and was published in Popular Science 


Monthly, Vol. XXIV, No. The article is also 


SSN 


O. Objective. 
Cell and cap. 
7. Inner tube to hold cell. 
7. Main tube. 
D. Drawtube. 
a. Eye-piece adapter. 
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reproduced as 4ppfendix A in Miss Byrd’s 


oratory Manuadl.) 


EXPERIMENT NO. 25. To make a telescope. 
Obtain a 14-inch x 30-inch achromatic ob- 
ject-glass, O, and roll up tubes of manila paper, 
stick with glue or library paste, and make a 
cell (as c) around it. Then roll up a tube, 7; 
30 inches long,anda draw tube, such as D, some 


15 inches long. 


Provide the back end of the 


draw-tube with cardboard flange, /,and roll up 
smaller tubes to fit, as indicated in the figure. 
The collars, GG and 4H, may be made by 
rolling narrow strips of manila paper about the 
tube, A, until they just fit inside Y. A strip 
of broadcloth, just wide enough to wrap once 
around the outside of a, should be glued to the 
outer surface of @ to insure smooth sliding of 
awithin A. The eye-piece was fully explained 
in Experiment No, 24. 


(See lppendix 


A of Miss Byrd's Laboratory 


Manual.) 
H 
H 


F 


. Covering for eye-piece. 
Flange of Pasteboard, 


Flange. 


Fig. 22 


Eye-piece lenses. 
Gand Shoulders. 
a. Perforated diaphragm. 
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Eleventh and ‘lwelfth Grades 


708 
Latin, Eleventh Grade: (AlLEN W. 
Goutp.) In April the students will read 


the first sixteen chapters of the Ovation for 
Milo, to show the condition of the Roman 
Republic just before Caesar seized the 
The 


made to help the pupils to see what the 


government. attempt will also be 


courts and legal procedure evolved by 
Rome meant to the whole world, and how 
this gift of the Roman race remained after 
government by reason and persuasion had 
failed. 

General Geology, Eleventh Grade: (\VaAL- 
LAcE W, 
the Great Plains, including the plateaux 


Arwoop.) ‘The regions west of 
and mountain ranges, remain to be con- 
sidered. Over broad areas in this western 
country geological data have not been 
collec ted, 
make a classroom study of these regions 


and yet enough is known to 


very instructive. 


Foliowing Mr. subdivisions 
into physiographic regions, given in the 


Monographs, the 
Stony differentiated 


from the Park Mountains of Colorado, the 


Vational 
Mountains 


Gee aphic 
can be 
Columbian Plateaux from the Colorado 
Plateaux, and the open basin region south 
of the Colorado Plateaux from the closed 
basin region of Nevada and Utah. 

From the thin scattering of known out- 
crops it is clear that much of this country 
was under water in relatively recent yeo- 
The 


rough, rugged forms of youth, canons are 


logical time. mountains have the 


the dominating form of valley, the fresh 
lava flows scarcely differing in appearance 
from those poured out but a few years ago 
in Hawaii, the cinder cones and the gey- 
Yellowstone, all indicate the 


sers of the 


youth of this portion of our country. 


Structurally, a great variety 


Northen 
Railway the Stony Mountains are made oj 


Along the line of the Great 


gently folded strata, lifted five to six thou. 


sand feet above the sea 


deeply eroded. In the mountain. valley 
of this region glaciers exist to-day, but it 
pleistocene time these glaciers extended 
far down the valleys beyond their presen: 
limit, smoothing off the bordering hill, 
bottoms, and leaving 
The Park Moun. 


out the 


gouging 


vreat banks of débris. 


tains have been somewhat sharply folded, 
and erosion has gone on so far that the 


crystalline cores have been exposed « 
many places. 

The 
faulted, but the layers are yet in approxi- 


Grand Canon region has 
mately horizontal positions. 

In the Great Basin region. the. stra 
have been faulted and upturned until tl: 
area may be thought of as a_ region | 
blocks so pitched as to make mountain 
At many places in this western count 
voleanic outbursts have occurred: dyke 
cinder cones, and lava flows are comme! 
in the southern portion; Mount ‘Taylor 
New San 
Mountains of \rizonaare volcanic peaks 


Mexico the Francis 
ing many thousands of feet above the ge 
eral plateau level, but nowhere in the We: 
has valcanism played so great a part int 
recent history as in the region of the | 

lumbian Plateaux. 

West of the great plateaux are the Cis 
cades, Sierra Nevadas, and Coast Range 
Little is known of the details of their bi 
all 


mountains, have suffered 


relatively youl. 
from 


tories. ‘They are 
much 


canic activity during growth, and are 


many places sharply folded. 
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Ore deposits in this western country 
may be studied if time allows. 
Art Expression: Chalk-modeling — of 
land forms. Water-color paintings of 
scenes in the regions studied. 


References: .VatHional Geographic Mono- 


graphs; Davis, Physical Geography; Dut- 


ton, Zertiary Hestory of the Grand Caron 
Region; Emmons, Rocky Mountain Geo- 
logical Guide; Russell, Zeakes of North 
America; Gilbert, Henry and Uinta Moun- 
jains, and Lake Bonneville. 


Chemistry, Eleventh and Twelfth Grades: 
(Auice P. Norvon.) The spring quarter 
will be given to the study of minerals. 
The fall work in geology embraced a dis- 
cussion of rocks and soils, and the physical 
causes of their formation and disintegration. 
The chemical side of these changes will 
now beemphasized. ‘Phe laws of chemical 
change and combination, and the relation 
of chemical energy to heat, will be brought 
out more clearly than heretofore. An in- 
creasing number of chemical problems, 
involving mathematics, will present them- 
selves. The determination of specific grav- 
ity and specific heat, of the combining 
weights of different substances, of the 
effects of temperature and pressure upon 
the volume of gases, will afford oppor- 
tunity for much mathematical work. 

The first group of minerals studied will 
be the carbonates. They will be consid- 
ered under the following heads: 

I, Occurrence in nature. 

Il. Recognition. 

. Hardness, 

Color. 

. Luster. 

. Specific gravity. 

. Solubility. 

. Blow-pipe reactions. 

7. Crystalline forms. 

Ill. Study of elements combined. 


Daun w 


French, Eleventh and Twelfth Grades: 
(LokLEyY Apa ASHLEMAN.) During the 


past month the pupils were upon one 
occasion allowed thirty minutes to write 
from memory what they recalled from the 
scene between Maugendre and Louveau. 
Two of the papers are printed below. 

The written work gave rise to many 
interesting discussions, particularly on 
verbs and negatives, the use of the imper- 
fect and past definite tenses, reflective 
verbs, ode used after 7, ete. 

Avec les verbes cesser, 
savory, SuUpprime fas et fois, surtout 
quand ilssont suivis d’un infinitif. 

“ N’osez-vous entreprendre une cause si 
belle? 

II. On supprime fas et point devant 
un subjonctif emplové  négativement, 
quand le premier verbe précéde /ersonne, 
nul, aucun rien, nullement sucre, et peu. 

“Tl y a peu de plaisirs qui ne soient 
achetés trop cher.” 

Aprés le deuxiéme verbe d’une 
interrogation quand la phrase est moins 
une interrogation qu’un moyen de com- 
muniquer quelque chose avec emphase. 

“Ne crains-tu pas que ta perte n’entraine 
une autre perte plus cruelle?”’ 

IV. Aprés les verbes craindre, appré- 
hendre, avoir peur, trembler, il est dan- 
gereux, et en général apres Jes mots qui 
expriment la crainte, on met ve aussi dans 
la proposition subordonnée. 

**Je dois craindre. Je crains qu’un songe 
ne mV’ abuse.”—Racene. 

V. Aprés @ moins gue on emploie ve. 

‘Je sortirai cueillir des violettes & moins 
que vous ne me défendiez.”’ 

VI. On emploie ve apres s? employé 
dans le sens de @ mous gue par une raison 
délégance. 

‘¢ Prince; si tu n’as ‘des. vertus, on te 
rendra des homimages, et on te haira.””-— 
Thomas. 

VII. Apres les verbes désespérer, douter, 
disconvenmr, et nier, employés négativement 
et quils précedent 
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“On ne peut nier que cette vie n’ait des 
désagréments.” 

VIII. On supprime fas aprés Plus, 
moins, autre, autrement, quand ces mots 
précédent gue devant un indicatif. 

‘Je n’ai d’autre ambition que de voir le 
bonheur des enfants.” 

IX. On emploie xe précédé de la con- 
jonction gve avec l’indicatif pour exprimer 
un souhait. 

“Oh que ne suis-je proche du tréne 
extérieur de Dieu, la nature.” 

X. Aprés 77 sen faut, accompagné de 
la négation ou de l’adverbe few, on emploie 
ve dans la phrase subordonnée. 

‘«Peu s’en fallut que nous touchassions 
sur un rocher.”—Aernardin de St. Pierre. 

XI. Aprés deputs que, y a—que, on 
retranche fas et point, si le verbe qui suit 
est 2 un temps composé. 

“Les choses sont bien changées en 
France depuis que je ne vous ai vu.” 

La Jeunesse de Victor 

Quand Victor avait sept ans la Mere Lou- 
veau l’'envoya 4 l’école avec Clara. Victor por- 
tait les livres et les paniers, et il se battait pour 
défendre le gotiter des appétits des morvan- 
diaux (garcons). Il travaillait aussi tres dur, et 
il apprenait plus dans un hiver que les autres 
écolitrs. 

It était adroit et léger, et il grimpait sur les 
arbes pour attacher les cordes qui servaient a 
les abattre. I] grimpait trés haut, et Clara s’en 
effrayait, mais Victor, comme tout autre garcon, 
se balangait tout expres pour la taquiner. 

Il y avait un charpentier, dans la forét, qui 
vivait seul, et personne ne savait rien a son 
égard. Il disait au curé, qu'il était veuf. II 
avait une grande affection pour Victor et lui 
disait, “Vous me rapellez mon fils que j'ai 
perdu il y a bien longtemps. Ce charpentier 
voulait adopter Victor, et ’envoyer au collége, 
mais Francois refusa cet offre. 

Quand Victor avait douze ans la Mére Lou- 
veau tombait malade, et il n’y avait plus d’ar- 
gent dans la maison. Frangois perdit la téte et 
confondait la soupe et la médecine. II laissa 
Victor 4 la maison pour soigner la malade. 1] 
vendait son bois tout seul. En route pour 
Paris i] trouva un acheteur malhonneéte, qui le 


coula, et il retourna chez lui et raconta a 
femme l'histoire de la vente. Elle ne grondy 
pas, mais elle était trés triste. 

La Belle Nivernaise avait besoine d’étre 
réparer, mais il n'y avait pas d’argent pour |e 
faire. Louveau se décida d’aller A Clamecy, 
C’était tres dur pour la famille de garder Victor, 
parcequ'il avait douze ans, il mangeait beay. 
coup, et il cotitait cher, mais ou ne voulait pas 
encore s’en séparer. 

MARGARET NORTON, 


Totor 


Totor avait maintenant douze ans. II man: 
geait comme un homme. II pouvait mana. 
vre la gaffe quand l’Equipage se cassait quel: 
que chose. Maugendre aurait beaucoup aimer 
le prendre. I] disait qu'il avait peur de mourir 
seul. Parce que sa femme était morte. Et jl 
n'avait pas d’enfants. Si le pere Louveau lui 
donnait Totor, Maugendre promit de Il’envoyer 
a la ville, et au college. 

Et ca aurait été une grande chance pour 
Totor. Le pauvre Maugendre l’aimait beau- 
coup. 


Les deux hommes étaient dans la cabine de | 


la Belle Nivernaise. Ils voyaient ‘Totor et 
Mimile dans leur lits. On pouvait entendre la 
rivitre clapoter le long du bordage, et de temps 
en temps on pouvait entendre le sifflet des 
chemins de fer déchirant la nuit. 

La mére Louveau éclata en sanglots; “Dieu 
ait pitié de nous! Frangois je le garde!” 

RUPERT MASON, 

Mathematics, Eleventh and Twelfth Grades: 
(GroRGE W. Myers.) Review of Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry. 

These subjects will be reviewed by solv- 
ing the following and similar problems of 
Mechanics: 

Study carefully the text of p. 204 and 
column 1 to 205, together with I‘igs. 1 to 
3 of the November Course oF 

1. Pand Q are two fixed points in a hor: 
zontal line; at 7a string of length of 4 is fastened, 
the other end being attached to a smooth ring 
at &, through which another string passes, with 
one end fastened at Q. Determine the position 
of #& for equilibrium. 

Suggestion: Call PQ=a, PR=b, RPQ=4 
ROP=y, and the tension in the string, PR,=1 
Then inquire what lines have given lengths 
what forces given magnitudes, and what forces 


are 
angl 


point, 
passes 
termin 
and J: 
equilik 


3. If 
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are unknown, and what unknown lines or 


angles would fix the position of 2? 


means of a smooth ring, find the value of + for 
equilibrium. 


Fig. 1 


Now show that VY cos y=7 cos x and II’ sin 
yt+Tsin and eliminate 7. 
cos x=sin (x+y), or 2x%-+y=90°, and by Trig. 
oa 

sin 


This gives 


w 


Fig. 2 


2, One end of a string is attached to a tixed 
point, C,a weight, HW, is tied to it at E; then it 
passes through a smooth fixed ring at and 
terminates in the given load, ?. Putting r=-CD 
and y= EDC, find the values of and for 
equilibrium. 


Ww 


Fig. 3 


3. If W is attached to the string at & by 


Fig. 4 


}. ‘wo forces of 20 and 40 act on a particle 
at an angle of 60°; find the resultant. 


5. The resultant of two forces is 20 Ibs.; one 
of the forces is 16 Ibs. and the other is inclined 
to the resultant at an angle of 36°. Find it, 
and also the angle between the two forces. 


Fig. 6 


6. A point is kept at rest by forces of 12, 16, 
and 22 lbs. Find the angle between the forces 
12 and 16, 

7. A particle of weight, WV, is sustained on a 
smooth inclined plane by three forces, each 
equal to W’/3; one acts vertically upward, one 
horizontally, and a third along the plane. Find 
the inclination, .v, of the plane. 
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Fig. 7 


8 Solve the exercises given on p. 206 of the 
November COURSE OF STUDY. 


9g. A heavy beam, C/), rests in a vertical 
plane with one end, C, against a smooth vertical 
wall, and the other end, 7, is fastened bv a 
string, 1), of given length to a point, ./,in the 


wall, It is required to determine the pressure 


against the wall, the tension of the string, and 
the position of the beam and the string. 

10. The weight of the derrick equals 300 
pounds, and the weight of the box it stands on 
is 50 pounds. The derrick stands on the center 
of the box, and the conditions are as shown in 
the figure. Will the box tip over? 

Using the symbols and six fundamental rela 
tions given on p, 487, January COURSE OF STUDY, 
prove the following fundamental equations of 
Trigonometry : 


2 

‘ 

3. 

i 4-5 
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Fig. 9 

6. Given s=}; find 7, 7, S, C, and 

7, Given c=—2; find allthe remaining num- 
bers. 

8 Given /=§; find all the remaining num- 
bers. 

g. Given S=4; find all the remaining uum- 
bers, 

Io. Given s+c=1.2; tind s. 

Prove 

References: Murray, ?/ane 77/gonometr 
Wells’ Zssentials of Trigonometry; Wells 
New Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; av 
elementary Mechanics and Civil and Mechan- 
ical Engineers’ Pocketbooks, 

History, Twelfth Grade: J. Rice. 


Subject: American History. The Revolu- 


tion of 1800. 

We shall first compare the economic con- 
dition of the United States one hundred 
years ago with that of the present time, 
and then trace the history of the cotton 
industry. See a monograph on the cotton 
industry by Hammond. 

Each student will read Morse’s Life of 
Thomas Jefferson in the Statesmen Series, 
and make this biography a center for the 
study of the political events of the period. | 


The literature for this month is Ruskin’s | 
Of King’s Treasuries. 

References: McMaster, ///sfory of th 
People of the United States, v. 2; Schoulet, 
History of the United States, v. 2; Blaine, 
Twenty Years in Congress, v. 1 (for the 
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Purchase); Sheldon, 


Louisiana 
History (for a description of New Orleans 


and for the Clarke expedition); Barrow’s 
Oregon. For descriptions of the person- 
ality of Jefferson, Napoleon, and Toussaint 
L'Ouverture, see Henry Adams’ 
of the United States, v. 1 and 2: Memoirs 
and Letters of Dolly Madtsor, and Good- 
The 
and Clarke E:xpedition; Lives of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Gallatin in the 
Sertess Goodrich, Recollections of a Life- 
A Gils Life Eighty Years 
Scribner’s Magazine (May, 1887). Fic- 
tion: Dickens, Zale of Two Cites; Hale, 
Man without a Country; Martineau, 


win'’s Dolly Madtsen; Coues, Lewis 


time, Ago, 


antand Prince. 

German, Twelfth Grade: 
BENIGNUS. ) 


(Dr. SIEGFRIED 
The correlation of German 


with the history of the nineteenth century 


is continued in the way shown in the 
former numbers of the CoURSE OF STUDY. 
The pupils will study the expedition 


against Mexico from 1861 to 1867, under- 
taken by France, England, and Spain, 
and continued from 1862 by Napoleon 
III. only, in order to check the influence 
of the and to 


strengthen the Romanic race by establish- 


Anglo-Germanic race 
ing a monarchy under the control of 
France. A sympathetic attention will be 
given to the drama of the unhappy Arch- 
duke allured to 
Mexico through the promises of Napoleon, 
and shot by the order of the president, 
Juarez, of Mexico. 

In literature, the poets of the Earlier 
Romanticists will be completed: Heinrich 
von Kleist, Zacharias Werner, Adolf Miill- 
ner, Ernst von Houwald, Amadeus Hoff- 
mann. 


Ferdinand Maximilian, 


Following this, the poets and_ prose- 
Writers of the Napoleonic wars, who con- 
tributed through their writings and valor 


to the liberation of Germany from Napo- 
leon’s voke, will be considered: © Max von 


Schenkendorf, Theodor Ko6rner, Ernst 
Moritz Arndt, 
cially through his Sewnets tn Armor (Gehar- 
nischte Sonette), 


through his Reden an die Deutsche Nation, 


Friedrich Rtickert, espe- 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte, 


Friedrich Schleiermacher, through his 
Reden ither dte Religion, Friedrich Ludwig 
Jahn, through his Deassches Volkstum. 

kor memorizing, the following poem by 
Theodor Korner has been selected. It 
expresses in a most striking manner the 
veneration of the combatants of liberation 
toward their ideal 


woman, the Queen 


Louise of Prussia. 


Vor Rauchs Buste der Konigin Louise 


Du schliifst so sanft! Die stillen Ziige hauchen 
Noch Deines Lebens schéne Triiume wieder; 
Der Schlummer nursenkt seine Fliigel nieder, 

Und heil’ger Friede schliesst die klaren Augen. 

So schlumm’re fort, bis Deines Volkes Briider, 
Wenn Flammenzeichen von den Bergen 

rauchen, 

Mit Gott verséhnt die rost’'gen Schwerter 

brauchen, 

Das Leben opfernd fiir die héchsten Giiter. 

Tief fiihrt der Herr durch Nacht und durch 

Verderben; 

So sollen wir im Kampf das Heil erwerben, 

Dass uns’re Enkel freie Manner sterben. 

Kommt dann der Tag der Freiheit und der 

Rache: 

Dann ruft Dein Volk; dann, Deutsche Frau! 

erwache, 

Kin guter Engel fiir die gute Sache! 

Theodor Korner, 1791-1813: 
“ Leyer und Schwert.” 

(Miss Goopricu.) Zhe First 

Grass, Ln April, Spring Song, p. 83, Spring 

Song, p. 104, Stay so, Sweet Season, April 

Showers, April, Come, Happy Spring, The 

Coming of Spring, The Daisy, Easter Ode, 

Pleasures of the Country, Modern Music 


Music: 


Series, Third Book; Harth’s Resurrection, 
Spring Jovs, Songs of Life and Nature. 
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Morning Exercises 
APRU SUBJECT LEADER 
2. Some Interesting Animals - Miss Howell. 
3. Nuremberg Toys Miss Payne. ) 
1. Textiles Miss Mitchell. i7 
5. Current Events - Miss Rice. t 
g. Pottery Miss Hollister. 
10. A Greek Festival -Miss Van Hoesen. 
11. Geography of Current Events Miss Baber. Z 
12. Science Observations —-- Mr. Jackman. 
16. Evolution of Witchcraft Miss Crawford. 
17. The Moon Mr. George Myers. ia’: 
18. Recent Scientific Events Mr. Atwood, e 
io. Lexington and Concord Mr. Bass, : 
23. Froebel’s Birthday -Miss Allen. 
24. Koman Customs Mr. Flint. 
25. News and Newspapers Mr. Gould. ; 
26. Current Events- Mrs. Vhomsen. A 
30. Venice Mrs. Flint. : 
6 
Historical Events and Birthdays les 
April 1 Bismarck - 1813 = 
2 Thomas Jefferson 1743 
2 Hans Christian Andersen 1805, 
3 Washington Irving - 1783 
6 and 7 Battle of Shiloh 1862 Zz 
William Wordsworth 1770 
12 Henry Clay 1777 ( 
i4 Lincoln’s Assassination 1865 
19 Concord and Lexington 1775 sf 
21 Froebel 1782 (é 
23 Shakespeare 1564 
First Permanent Newspaper in America Estab- — 
lished 1756 ("ee 
Alice Cary 1820 — 
Herbert Spencer 1820 
27 U.S. Grant. 1822 
28 James Monroe 1758 
30 Louisiana Purchase 1803 


- 
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Farmyard Song 


GRIEG, 
Allegro. leggiero 
; 
Come out, snow-white lamb kin.come out, calf and cow, Come, Puss with your 
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kit - ten, the sun's shining now: Come out. vel-low duck - ling, come out, down - y 
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ritard, - atempo. 


chick-ling, That scarce-ly can sprawl, Come out at my cally Come, pig-cons 
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Reading List for April 


Chicago 
Ackermat Karly llinots Rattroads. An Fergus Historical Series, No. 23.) 
Andreas History of Chicago, 3 Vv. 
Arnold and Scammon JI. B. Ogden, and Early Days in Chicago. Un Fergus Historical Series, 
57.) 
Amold and Sheahan) Levco/n and Douglas. (Un Fergus Historical Series, No. 15.) 
Armold and others --- CAévcago Bar clssoctation Lectures. (In Fergus Historical Series, v.22.) 
Balestier Annals of Chicago. (In Fergus Historical Series, No. 1.) 
= Bastin Some Geology of Chicago and Vicinity, (Harper, v.81, pp. 427-436.) 
Blanchard Chicago. (See his Discovery and Conquest of the Northwest, pp. 326-473.) ; 
Beckwith Tllinots and [Indiana Indians. (In Fergus Historical Series, No. 27.) 
Brown p Present and Future Prospects of Chicago, 1846. Un Fergus Historical 
Sevtes, No. 9.) 
Calumet Club of Chi- 
cago Reception to Old Settlers, 1879. 
\ | Canton Last of the [lMinots, and a Sketch of the Pottawatomies. Un Fergus 
a forical Sertes, No. 3.) 
ait Chicago Business Di- 
rectory, 1839, 1843, 
1846 (In Fergus fTistorical Series, Nos. 2, 8, 25.) 
\ Chicago Historical So- 
ciety Addresses. (In Fergus Historical Sertes, No. 10.) 
Cleaver Karly Chicago Reminiscences. (Un Fergus Historical Sertes, v.19.) 
Hayes Metropolis of the Pratrics. (Harper, Vv. 61, pp 711-731.) 
Hoffman Winter in the West. (In Fergus Historical Serves, No. 20.) 
Hyde Early Medical Chicago. (In Fergus [Tistorical Series, No. 11.) 
Kinzie Wau-Bun. 
Kirkland Story of Chicago, 2 v. 
Marquette Father Marquette at Chicago. (In Old South Leaflets, v. 2, No. 46.) 
Mason Chapters from Ilinots History. 
Parton Chicago. (Atlantic Monthty, v. 19, pp. 325-345. 1867.) 
Porter Larltest Religious History of Chicago. (In Fergus Historical Series, NO.\4.) 
| Pratt Stortes of Illinois. 
- Sheahan Chicago. (Scribner's Monthly, v.10, pp. 529-551. 1875.) 
Short) Biographical 
Sketches of Some of 
Chicago's arly Set- 
tlers, 2 pts. (In Fergus Historical Series, Nos. 5, 6.) 
‘| Swing Memory of the Chicago Fire. (Scribner, v.11, pp. 691-69%.) 
Warner Studtes of the Great West: Chicago. (flarper, v. 76, pp. 309 370° V. 77. 
pp. 116-127.) 
Wentworth karly Chicago,2v. (Un bergus Historical Series, Nos. 7,8.) 
Wentworth Chicago: Fort Dearborn. Un Fergus Historical Sertes, No. 0.) 
+ Wright Chicago: Past, Present, and Future. 
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Philosophical and Psychological Portrait Series, 


Suitable for framing and hanging in public and private libraries, laboratories, seminaries, 


recitation and lecture rooms, 


The portraits, which are 11 x 14 in., have been taken from the best sources, and are 


high-grade photogravures. 


KANT. 


TERMS 


The series is now complete. 


PYTHAGORAS 
SOCRATES 

PLATO 
ARISTOTLE 
EPICTETUS 
THOMAS AQUINAS 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
AVERRHOES 
DUNS SCOTUS 
GIORDANO BRUNO 
BACON 

HOBBES 
DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 
SCHELLING 


CABANIS 

MAINE DE BIRAN 
BENEKE 

E. H. WEBER 
FECHNER 
HELMHOLTZ 
WUNDT 

HERING 
AUBERT 


(Original 11X14 in.) 


To Subscribers: 
: For the whole series (68 por- 


traits) on regular paper, $7.50 (35s.); on 
heavy Imperial Japanese paper, $11 (50s.). 
The Philosophical Series, 43 portraits, 


Imperial Japanese paper, $8.75 (40s.); 


the 


Philosophical 


SPINOZA 
LOCKE 
BERKELEY 
HUME 
MONTESQUIEU 
VOLTAIRE 
D'ALEMBERT 
CONDILLAC 
DIDEROT 
ROUSSEAU 
LEIBNITZ 
WOLFF 
KANT 
FICHTE 


Psychological 


MACH 
STUMPF 
EXNER 
STEINTHAL 
BAIN 

SULLY 

WARD 

Cc. L. MORGAN 


HEGEL 
SCHLEIERMACHER 
SCHOPENHAUER 
HERBART 
FEUERBACH 
LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD STEWART 
SIR W. HAMILTON 
COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J. STUART MILL 
HERBERT SPENCER 


ROMANES 

PAUL JANET 
RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G. STANLEYHALL 
G. T. LADD 


same on the best plate paper, $6.25 (30s.). 
The Psychological Series, 25 portraits, on 
Imperial Japanese paper, $5.00 (24s.); the 
same on the best plate paper, $3.75 (18s.). 
(The higher prices in parentheses refer to 
foreign countries. Carriage prepaid.) Single 
portraits on regular paper, 25 cents. , 
For subscribers who may prefer not to 
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the series of portraits of philosophers, and 
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David G, Ritchte, St. Andrews, Scotiand. 

‘‘I congratulate you on the magnificent character of the portraits, and I feel proud to 
have such adornments for my iecture room."—/. J. M/cNuilty, Professor of Philosophy in 
the College of the City of New York. 
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